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A Church Door scooped the press 
by thirty days in News of the Reformation 


T. 
IL HE WORLD WAS RESTLEss! 


John Huss had been burned at the stake for his hereti- 
cal beliefs — groups of fanatical Hollanders had been 
outlawed —W yclitte’s translation of the Bible was 
being bootlegged —when on the night of Nov.1,1517, 
Martin Luther nailed his 95 Theses to the door of the 
All Saints Church in Wittenberg. He had no inten- 
tion other than starting an academic debate on the 
theological points relating to the sale of indulgences. 
But his statements somehow touched the heart and 
conscience of the world .. . brought vitality to the 
Reformation, Everyone wanted to read them! The 
university press worked day and night... the Theses 
were translated into foreign languages—and foreign 
presses took up the burden of their publication. Still— 
because there was no modern printing a month 
passed before many people had a chance to read that 
document. 

Today, such a lag between a world-shaking event 


and the published account of it is inconceivable. Yet 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


it has only been within the last few decades that inven- 
tions have been perfected which make possible the 
Multiple 


.+ mechanical type 


speed and accuracy of modern publishing: 
cylinder presses .. ..color work . 
. and most recent of all—the development 


of Kleerfect, The Perfect Printing Paper. 
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setting .. 


For Kleerfect, in its strength, opacity, and ink 
affinity is the modern answer to the problem of realiz- 
ing the greatest possible saving attainable through the 
tremendous speed of today’s presses. And in addition 
Kleerfect makes fine work practical! Lacking, as it 
does, apparent two-sidedness of surface and color — 
it insures printing of equal quality on both surfaces. 
Neutral in color, it makes text more legible and pro- 
vides a more effective background for the reproductions 
of all types of illustrations and hues of printing inks. 

To appreciate just what revolutionary economies 
Kleerfect makes possible in printing, examine samples 
of work done on it and get price quotations. A request to 


our advertising office in Chicago will bring them to you. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 
THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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After Nov. 4 it will be 
oo late to catch the 
G SHOW NUMBER 


NTEREST in new equipment and new mate- 
rials is running high as the upward surge 
of business releases new developments, plans 
and money. The Process Industries, though 
relatively active throughout the depression, 
still have much obsolete and obsolescent 
machinery and depleted stocks of parts and 
materials. That is why attendance at the 15th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries (Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 2-7) promises 
to break all records of recent years. And why 
more manufacturers are this year electing to 
exhibit their products. 

Whether or not you are exhibiting, you can 
tell the story of your new developments to the 
chemical engineers and production executives 
by advertising in the special November issue 
of Chem. & Met. 16,000 copies of this issue 
will go to the men in the Process Industries 
who select and specify your product. They are 


vey in picture, table and story developments 
of the last two years. Out front in the parade 
of progress will be the work that wins the 1935 
Chem. & Met. Award for Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement. 

Complete Exposition details will be incor- 
porated in Chem. & Met., together with adver- 
tisements of exhibitors. This section will be 
reprinted and specially bound as the Guide & 
Directory which will be presented to each reg- 
istered visitor to the Show. At least 20,000 
copies will be distributed, according to pres- 
ent estimates. Exhibitors who plan to adver- 
tise in this issue of Chem. & Met. may have 
their advertisements reprinted in the Guide, 
getting a total distribution of 36,000, and at a 
very low cost. Rates and details are being sent 
to all exhibitors now signed up. 

Here is an effective and economical way to 
start the 1936 job of winning the good will 
that helps your salesmen to 





more than ever interested in 
new ways of saving money, 
bettering quality and increas- 
ing output. 

The editors of Chem. & 
Met. will tie right in with this 
theme of NEW. They will sur- 





Chemical 
Guide & Directory 


to be preprinted 
in Nov. Chem & Met 


close important business. There 
is not much time left in which to 
act so write today and set a time 
for us to dis- 
cuss this with 


Show 


"es 





you. 





CHemicat & Merarcurcicar Excineerinc @ A Mc Graw-Hill Publication @ 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Biggest Book in Years 
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Modernization Programs Spur 
Power Equipment Buying 


More than $33,000,000 will be expended in building and 
equipping the thirty new and modernized power and industrial 
plant projects described in the construction news section of 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S September issue. 


, . . , Boiler feed pumps in modernized plant 

A large part of this vast expenditure will go for boilers, stok- 4f Municipal Light & Power Works, 
P P —— Fort Wayne, Ind., which will be fully 

ers, engines, turbines, piping, pumps, motors and other Steam, ,,..:,.;, November POWER 
Electrical, Oil and Water equipment required for generating, °'4\7 !NC/NEERING. 


transmitting and utilizing power. 


Facts about the sales opportunities for your products in the 


power plant market and the economy with which you can 
reach it through the advertising pages of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING will be sent promptly on request. 


NER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C. - A.B.P. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Investigating the Market for Industrial 
Equipment,” by Bernard Lester, author of 
“Marketing Industrial Equipment.” Mr. Lester 
treats his subject with reference to the product, 
buyers’ habits, sales methods, distribution, financ- 
ing, and handling used equipment. 

@ “Effective Distribution Through Manufactur- 
ers Agents,"—Walter Amory Allen of The 
Federated Sales Service presents the advantages 
of selling through manufacturers’ agents and 
points out eight specific factors to be closely 
watched in building and operating through this 
type of sales force. 

@ “Preparing the Line for Resale,”"—How the 
Lamson & Sessions Company, through ettective 
packaging, counter and window displays gained 
wider distribution and sales volume for its line 
of screw products, heretofore sold exclusively to 
automotive manufacturers. 

@ “Guiding the Sales Presentation,"—A plan 
used by General Electric Company to help its 
salesmen present product information and sales 
promotion plans in a logical and forceful 
manner. 

®@ “Keeping the Catalog Alive,”"—-Methods em- 
ployed by industrial marketers to maintain the 
catalog as an active sales factor in the hands of 
the buyer. 

@ “What Does Russia Offer Industrial Market- 
ers’”"—QOutlining the vast Soviet buying -pro- 
gram and its significance to American manufac- 
turers of industrial equipment, supplies and 


materials. 


Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
at (00 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
June 20, 1935. 

Copyright, 1935, Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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In this business of selling to Industry 


it’s time to tool-up to produce orders 


AVE you ever realized that sales production is a manu- 
facturing jobP Just like building automobiles? 

Sales can be built up slowly and laboriously “by hand” at tre- 

mendous cost. Or they can be processed, assembled and turned 

out on a production basis, at extremely low unit cost ... if you 

tool-up properly to do it! Selling to business and industry calls 

for the proper combination and intensive use of several sell- 


ing tools. 


oi 


* 
a 


Industrial Advertising is one of those sales tools. It can and 


will do a part ...a big part ... of the sales job. Properly used 
in combination with direct selling, and other sales tools, it 


helps to manufacture orders on a production basis. 


Industrial Advertising in McGraw-Hill Publications calls reg- 
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ularly on the same men your salesmen see. It also calls on the 


- 
~~ 
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men whom they cannot see. Executives! Holding company 


| 


officials! Up-the-line management and down-the-line workers! 


@ ils 


All the men in every plant, who have anything to say about 


the buying of industrial goods and equipment! 


Industrial Advertising of this kind, at a cost averaging only a 
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little more than one cent per call,—is a powerful sales tool, and 
an economical one. Put it to work to help produce more or- 


ders for your business. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Machinist Chemical and Metallurgical Electrical West Engineering News-Record Power 
Aviation Engineering Electrical World Factory Management and Product | 9 
‘ Coal Age Electronics Maintenance Radio 
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IR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning is not a product. It is a combination of a 
hundred and one products. It requires motors, drives, fans, 
pumps, insulation, pipe, valves, fittings, sheets . . . millions of 
dollars worth of such equipment and materials. 


Illustrated is a typical central air conditioning system (in- 
stalled in the Dime Savings Bank Building, Brooklyn). Note 
the controls, pumps, compressor, motors, pipe, valves, fit- 
tings, sheets, structural shapes, drives, fans ... all standard 
industrial products assembled into an air conditioning 
system. 


If you make any of them, or anything within the general 
scope of the accompanying list, you’re in the air condition- 
ing business ...a business which will total well over 
$100,000,000 in volume of air conditioning installed in 1935 
... With prospects for 1936 ‘way in excess of that. Are you 
getting this business? 

It is decidedly worth your investigation ... very much worth 
going after. HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
can give you the facts . .. can put your bid for this business 
before the designers, specifiers, installers and users who 
hold the key to its profitable development. 





« Heating: Piping 


MICHIGAN 


Design Installation 


Operation 


y adAir Conditioning”’> 


Mainte nance 


CHICAGO, 





In Industry and Large Buildings 









IF’ 
YOU 
MAKE 


Bearings 

Coils 

Compressors 

Condensers 

Controls 

Power Transmission Drives 

Fans 

Filters 

Fittings 

Grilles 

Insulation 

WD Co) fo) a= 

Pipe 

bale blot Vetele MEM s(-lole) dn blete mE Sele! 
Testing Instruments 

Pumps 

Refrigerants 

Sheets 

Motor Starters 

Heat Transfer Surfaces 

Cooling Towers 

Steam and Water Specialties 

Structural Shapes 

Tubing 

Turbines 

Valves 

Washers 








Our 3-color adver-, 
tisement in Sep- 
tember Industrial 
Marketing. 


f | VAKE a particular week in Au- 
gust, for example. Any week 
would do but the peregrinations 

of the editors at that particular time 


brought from a visiting reader the 
complimentary protest, “Don’t any of 


your editors ever stay in the office?” 


One editor was just returning from a 
Jersey convention. One of his asso- 
ciates was on a trip through the Rocky 
Mountain States, having wound up an 


assignment on a Chicago tunnel job. 


headed for Bonneville 
A fourth was in 
Southern California. A fifth was re- 
turning from the flood-swept regions 
of New York State where he went on 


Another was 
and Grand Coulee. 


receipt of the first flash. 


An editor, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, was planning a tour of the south- 
west while a New York editor was 
packing up to cover a Detroit assign- 


ment. 


Their Editors 
Get Around 


No wonder these editors rolled up 
60,000 miles of travel last year in their 
efforts to get from the field and for 
the field eye-witness accounts of out- 
standing activity. 


In addition to this strictly editorial 
coverage of civil engineering and con- 
struction activities there is a trained 
reportorial staff second to none in the 
engineering and industrial publishing 
field. In Washington three experi- 
enced correspondents sift out the news 
of significance to engineers and con- 
tractors. 


Throughout the U. S. and Canada 
there are 50 news correspondents and 
more than 100 construction news re- 
porters who transmit reports daily. It 





S330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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EASY TO 
SEE WHY 


... because 


is their reports that enable us to pro- 
vide for manufacturers our “Construc- 
tion Daily” that is mailed out five days 
a week via first class mail, special 
a service so 
in spotting 
sales leads for manufacturers that they 
pay $100 a year and up to get it. 


delivery and air mail... 
authentic and accurate 


This large, highly specialized staff is 
constantly contacting your customers 
and prospects, observing their prac- 
tices and problems in order to give 
them and the rest of the civil engi- 
neering and construction field the 
kind of a publishing service they re- 
quire. 


That 
manufacturer of construction equip- 
ment and materials has in these publi- 
cations the ideal media through which 
to supply your market with the spe- 
cific information needed on the prod- 
ucts that you make. 


is why you and every other 


October, 1935 





Catalog performance is a three-legged stool. One leg is 


design. One leg is distribution. One leg is accessibility. 


Witness the efforts of some manufacturers to make it 


stand on two: 


Manufacturer A, staking all on design and distribu- 
tion, says, “I’ve used all the skill I have or could buy to 
produce the best possible catalog. I’ve sent it to all my 
potential buyers. I feel sure that they will keep it on 


hand for future reference.” 


Manufacturer B, in whose astigmatic vision only de- 
sign and accessibility appear, says, “I too have issued 
a fine catalog. Since I discovered that many copies 


are lost or thrown away, I’ve decided to insure its 
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TWO ARE NOT ENOUGH 





accessibility by sending it only to those who ask for it.” 


Sweet’s Catalog Service begs your consideration of 
the unhappy results of misplaced confidence and of 
fallacious reasoning, as illustrated by these examples 
which — alas — are too typical! 


And, to those whose preoccupation has caused them to 
forget, Sweet’s would say again that its services, which 
provide the best in design and distribution and accessi- 
bility, have resulted in vast improvements in catalog per- 
formance for manufacturers who sell in either or both 
the general building market and the industrial market. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 
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AIR 
CONDITIONING 
DISTRIBUTION 


* 


How it can be most 
effectively accomplished 


* 


The progress which air conditioning has made in recent years has been 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is the leading publication little less than phenomenal. The new fields, the new applications which 
and the business-building force in the plumbing and are constantly being created for it, make it imperative that the methods 
heating industry. and channels of distribution be given thorough consideration before air 
conditioning equipment can be properly marketed. 


Air conditioning equipment is now being merchandised through lines of 


distribution which are varied. In the case of some manufacturers local 
distributors consummate the deal, subletting the installation to the heating 
contractor. There are others through whose policy the contractor sells 
and installs each job. There are manufacturers who sell direct and do 
their own installing and others who sell direct and sublet the installation 
to the contractor. Some manufacturers in the field limit themselves to 
one method of distribution; others employ all methods. 


As the industry progresses, distribution will become more stabilized. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the trend in distribution should be given first 
consideration rather than the present unsettled methods. 


The trend, as evidenced by the actions of many of the leading manu- 
facturers of air conditioning equipment, is unmistakably to the plumbing 
and heating contractor and to specialty sales organizations gathered 
from thirty or more allied industries who are in position to sell and install. 
In numerous instances the latter are at present subletting the installation 
to the heating contractor. However, they are rapidly forming their own 
contracting departments. 


Because a thorough technical knowledge is essential to the proper 
installation of air conditioning, and because these are the only groups of 
outlets who have this necessary knowledge, and at the same time are 
equipped to do an aggressive sales job, they are the two groups most 
aptly suited to the handling of this type of equipment. 


To gain the acceptance of these two groups is the manufacturer's [irst 
AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING is the one and most important step toward proper distribution. An advertising 
publication which blankets the specialty sales organiza- schedule in DO TIC ENGINEERING and in AUTOMATIC HEAT end 
tions handling oil burners, stokers, gas heating and air AIR CONDITIO G will most economically and effectively accomp!ish 
conditioning equipment. this initial step. 
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@ Industrial distribution holds the 
limelight in any modern discussion of 
sales problems. Everybody seems to 
take for granted that the production 
problems of our nation have been 
solved, except those people who are 
responsible for production. 


When we consider distribution of 
industrial products we must realize 
that the problem cannot be discussed 
as a single problem, but that actually 
it lends itself to class interpretation 
and even shades farther down the line 
to the sales requirements of an indi- 
vidual company within a manufac- 
turing class. 

I was told by your program com- 
mittee that you would like me to dis- 
cuss personal experiences in the estab- 
lishment of our distributor relation- 
ships, and so when I mentioned the 
electrical industry, or the Westing- 
house company, I don’t want you to 
look upon that as a personal comment, 
but rather consider our distribution 
experiences as object lessons which 
might apply to a degree, at least, to 
your problem. 

There are four ways to sell elec- 
trical equipment. Here’s a chart 
(Figure 1) which shows the sales 


As presented before the N.LA.A. Pitts 
burgh Conference. 
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channels through which electrical 
goods are distributed. 

(a) The first division is the manu- 
facturer’s direct sales organization. 
Customers requiring specialized engi- 
neering knowledge are usually the 
manufacturer’s direct sales customers. 
Also, large buyers and syndicate cus- 
tomers are handled by the manufac- 
turer, because it is economically prof - 
itable to handle them in this way. 

(b) The jobber sells standard shelf 
products, or what you might call non- 
engineering products, to this same 
group of large important buyers. In 
addition to this, the jobber contacts 
and sells many smaller customers who 
have their own engineering, installa- 
tion and maintenance departments; 
therefore, requiring only stock availa- 
bility of apparatus. 

(c) The dealer shown in this chart 
is the miscellaneous electrical dealer 
who renders a local stock availability 
of standard products and is often in a 
position to render some minor installa- 
tion service. The dealer’s customers 
are usually the smaller type of com- 
mercial establishments and some small 
industrials who have need of local 
stock availability on the non-technical 
lines. 

(d) The industrial agent serves 
primarily those industrials who require 
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Distributor Relationships 








By J. M. McKIBBIN, Jr. 


Manager of Industrial Distribution 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPECIALIZED SELLING ARMS 


Ate requirecl to reach Our Complex Industrial Market. 
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3 4 





Purchasers 
Requiring 
1 Stock availability 
Of Standard Products 


Nauonal 
as well as local 
Purchasers re- 
quiring highly 
specialized en 
ineeriIng and 
ales contact. 


2: Installation 
Schedule Material 
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Requiring” 
Service on 
1- Application 
4 paitation 
3-Maintenance 


Homes, Small Shops 
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uiring Local 

availability of 

Standard. Non: 


technical Equipment 
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Dealer 
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Figure |. 


an application, installation and main- 
The service setup of 
the industrial agent usually limits his 
sales opportunities to those industrial 
plants who do not have within their 


tenance service. 


organization engineering and mainte- 
talent, and so the industrial 
agent—or, as he is often called, the 


nance 


industrial contractor—renders the ap- 
plication, installation and mainte- 
nance service for these medium sized 
industrial plants. 

@ Time will not permit the develop- 
ment of the place of each of these 
channels of distribution in a sales pro 
gram, so I'll confine my remarks to 
the most recently organized distribu- 
tor—the industrial agent. 

In determining the market a thor- 
ough investigation of any trading area 
will develop the service requirements 
and buying habits of the industrial 
We have 
made intensive 
trading area studies, but rather than 
refer to our work entirely in this dis- 
cussion, I prefer to call your attention 
to a McGraw-Hill survey (Figure 2) 
of the buying habits of the industrial 
plants in the city of Rochester. 

You'll notice that this study shows: 

(a) The industry classification of 


plants within the area. 


actually dozens of 


each plant. 

(b) The horsepower connected of 
the plants in Rochester over 100 H. P. 

(c) The present equipment over 
10 years in service. 

(d) The factors that influence the 


selection of electrical equipment. 


10 


(e) The installation and mainte- 
nance requirements of these indus- 
trials. 

(f) The 
plants. 

(g) The plants that are today 
planning the purchase of. equipment. 
@ A close study of the data on this 
chart will reveal many interesting 
facts about the Rochester trading 
area, but. I want to emphasize three 


buying habits of the 


On pimpwy biectiy Buy Electrical 
is tor for | Equipment fom 





new fiect#tiect 1 
Teal who] Con 
anion 





points that bear particularly on chis 
discussion: 

1. The Importance of Distribution: 
McGraw-Hill’s survey shows that 
over fifty per cent of the plants of 
100-H. P. or over don’t buy from 
manufacturers, but employ the serv- 
ices of other channels of distribution. 
This makes it plain that any company 


that is going to get a fair share of the 


electrical business in the Rochester 
trading area must employ some of the 
distribution arms, or they will not be 
in touch with the true market. 

2. The Type of Distribution from 
a Service Standpoint: Since all suc- 
cessful selling must begin with the re- 
quirements of the customer, it is in- 
teresting to note that this McGraw- 
Hill survey shows from a service 
viewpoint the channel of distribution 
that is obtaining the business. The 
larger plants in the Rochester area 
counsel with the manufacturer on the 
purchase of new equipment and actu- 
ally place their orders with the manu- 
facturers. A great many of these 
plants also discuss plant extension 
work with the representatives of the 
New Business Department of the 
power company, but the orders, you'll 
notice, from the larger plants, gen- 
erally go to the manufacturer or 
wholesaler, depending upon whether 
the particular purchase of equipment 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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"Pittsburgh at Night"—lt was 
in this romantic industrial at- 
mosphere that the National 
Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion held its thirteenth and most 
successful annual conference. 


This camera study was made 
for "The Pittsburgh Press" by 
Photo 


Illustrators, Pittsburgh. 


N. 1. A. A. Holds Biggest 


Annual Conference 


Pittsburgh meeting sets new mark in attendance and 
enthusiasm —Executives view association as most 


significant and powerful representative of industry 





@ “How’s business?” 

Regardless of conflicting opinions 
held about business today, those in the 
fighting ranks of industry say it is 
pushing ahead with a vengeance, and 
if the spirit of marketing executiyes, 
as manifested at the thirteenth annual 
conference of the N.I.A.A. is a cri- 
terion, it is destined very shortly to 
be decidedly better. Mingling for three 
days with the more than 400 indus- 
trial marketing executives who at- 
tended the association’s biggest and 
most successful meeting, held at Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Sept. 18-20. 
one could not be other than impressed 
by their optimism, sincerity of pur- 
pose, and determination to push the 





durable goods industry back to its 
position of leadership in world-wide 
business activity. 

Indicative of the spirit that pre- 
vails in this important field was the 
success of the convention promoted 
by the Pittsburgh Industrial Market- 
ing Council, one of the youngest 
chapters of N.I.A.A., under the di- 
rection of D. Clinton Grove, adver- 
tising manager, Blaw-Knox Company, 
its president. The assertion that the 
durable goods industry is coming back 
with a snap is no mere idle talk, for 
figures revealed in connection with 
the industrial advertising budget sur- 
vey report showed business volume 
expressed in the percentage of plant 
capacity has increased from a low of 
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35.82 per cent in 1932, to 55.63 per 
cent in the present year. 

In contrast to the picture just out- 
lined, E. T. Weir, chairman of the 
board, National Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, and Clinton L. Bardo, 
president, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, beseeched 
their audience at the opening session 
to get into politics and protect the 
vast interests of business lest the 
American tradition be overthrown for 
some form of collectivism. In_ his 
opening remarks, however, Gregory 
H. Starbuck, industrial advertising 
manager, General Electric Company, 
retiring president of the N.I.A.A., 
complimented the gathering on_ its 
splendid spirit of cooperation and pre- 
dicted that it would be the factor in 
effecting recovery. 

@ For the ensuing year the association 
elected the following slate of officers, 
as suggested by the nominating com- 
mittee headed by Roger A. Poor, lamp 
advertising manager, Hygrade-Syl- 
vania Corporation, Boston: President, 















R. DAVISON 


President, National Industrial Advertisers 
Association 


J. R. Kearney, Wm. E. McFee 


Jr. Second 


First Vice-President Vice-President 


: 
ua 


— 


D. C. Grove 


Third 
Vice-President 


F. O. Wyse 


Secretary-Treasurer 





R. Davison, advertising manager, The 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York; first vice-president, J. R. 
Kearney, Jr., executive vice-president, 
J. R. Kearney Corporation, St. Louis; 
second William E. 
McFee, chief copy writer, American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
O.; third vice-president, D. Clinton 
advertising manager, Blaw- 


vice-president, 


Grove, 
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Knox Company, Blawnox, Pa.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank O. Wyse, adver- 
tising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

New directors elected were: E. S. 
Lawson, The Foxboro Company, Bos- 
ton; Stuart G. Phillips, The Dole 
Valve Company, Chicago; George 
Mathews, Lunkenheimer Company, 
Cincinnati; E. B. Bossart, Bailey Meter 
Company, Cleveland; A. J. Andrews, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, Milwaukee; 
Charles McDonough, Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, New York; A. 
O. Witt, Schramm, Inc., Philadelphia; 
H. V. Jamison, American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh; C. 
C. Tapscott, McQuay-Norris Com- 
pany, St. Louis; Theodore Marvin, 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., representing mem- 
bers at large. 

@ The program of the Pittsburgh 
conference was well diversified, cover- 
ing all factors to be contended with 
in promoting the sale of industrial 
goods starting with the importance of 
improved design and including mar- 
ket survey, establishing successful dis- 
tributor relationships, the selection of 
media, evaluating circulation and edi- 
torial of business papers, 
avoiding waste in marketing new in- 
dustrial products, setting up a model 
campaign to promote the sale of an 
industrial and commercial air condi- 
tioning unit involving new material 
and new engineering principles, the 
amended National Housing Act as 
an aid to industrial sales, and how the 
advertising manager can become a 
vital factor in general management 
and marketing strategy. Compre- 
hensive reports of these subjects as 
treated appear in other pages of this 


content 


issue, 

One noticeable trend in the indus- 
trial marketing field, as evidenced at 
the meeting, is the effort being made 
by advertising managers to instill a 
more appreciative attitude on the part 
of management toward the impor- 
tance of advertising as an integral 
part of the sales activity. Forrest U. 
Webster, manager of merchandising 
sales, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, emphasized this point in his talk 
on “The Advertising Manager—A Vi- 
tal Factor in General Management and 
Marketing Strategy.” 

Mr. Webster, who is a former pres- 
ident of the N. I. A. A., declared that 
the advertising manager is considered 
a vital factor in companies that real- 


The Future Is Bright 


Says President Davison 


@ There has been so much enthusias- 
tic comment about the N. I. A. A. 
Pittsburgh Conference from those 
who attended that members of com- 
mittees contributing to its success can 
feel well-merited satisfaction. But 
the outstanding feature was the sup- 
port of the membership as a whole— 
support numerically without equal in 
the N. I. A. A., without which the 
conference would not have been out- 
standing. 

The conference being held only 
three days in the year, it augurs well 
for the future that developments in 
even the brief period since the Pitts- 
burgh meeting show a continually in- 
creasing virility in N. I. A. A. Most 
impressive is the number of offers 
of cooperation for committee work 
and studies from members—proof 
positive that the voluntary organiza- 
tion idea decided upon at the Chicago 
meeting two years ago has permeated 
and won the support of the whole or- 
ganization. Those who have been 
associated on these voluntary commit- 
tees have found this association of 
minds to be of great benefit—a broad- 
ening influence of value not to be dis- 
counted. Add to that the tangible 
evidence of three new chapters already 
organizing in these ten days, and 
weigh in the scale, also, the addition 
of seven new members in this same 
period. The future of the N. I. A. A. 
is bright—and it will be brighter. 





ize that selling is as important as 
manufacturing. Heretofore, he said, 
most manufacturers were too busy 
making products that were needed 
to give much attention to selling, 
whereas conditions have changed and 
management should now be made to 
realize the equal importance of mar- 
keting. 

He suggested that the advertising 
manager can correct this situation by 
spending more time out in the field 
with salesmen learning about their 
problems and the market in gen- 
eral from personal contact. With this 
information, he advised, they should 
go back to their desks and build an 
advertising program to talk the lan- 
guage of the salesman so that it will 
fit into the sales effort. 

Then to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of the advertising he urged that 
a definite goal be set up for it and 

(Continued on page 40) 
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iew of the rostrum as the symposium on "The Influence of Improved Design on Marketing Strategy" got under way. 
et to right: L. S. Hamaker, The Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, O.; Edward G. Budd, Edward G. Budd 
ompany, Philadelphia; Frederick B. Heitkamp, Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Ill.; Ely Jacques Kahn, The Firm 
bf Ely Jacques Kahn, Architects, New York; and Lurelle V. A. Guild, Lurelle Guild Associates, Incorporated, New York. 




















The Influence of Improved Design on 
Marketing Strategy 


Design of product is proving every day to be one of 
the most effective sales stimulants available to the 
industrial marketer—Here four men relate their exper- 





@ Improved design of industrial prod- 
ucts will step up sales and materially 
aid the marketing effort provided de- 
signing has been done to build-in 
greater utility and not mere beauty; 
buyer acceptance must be considered 
before artistic effect. This was em- 
phasized in a symposium on “The In- 
fluence of Improved Design on Mar- 
keting Strategy” at the N.I. A.A. 
Pittsburgh conference by four men 
speaking for transportation, architec - 
ture, household equipment and ma- 
chinery. 

The universal interest in design is 
relatively new, but of primary im- 
portance in considering factors which 
may influence the marketing program, 





iences and observations of what it is accomplishing 


L. S. Hamaker, vice-president, Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, O., 
presiding over the symposium, told the 
audience. Most industrial designers, 
he said, provide a thorough engineer- 
ing service to keep their creations in 
line with economical production prac- 
tices; many, also, may be looked to 
for suggestions in marketing strategy. 
Ir must be borne in mind, he cau- 
tioned, that the buyer will give prefer- 
ence to the best and most pleasing 
design only if the utility has been 
maintained or increased in the transi- 
tion from the old form. Mr. Ha- 
maker predicted great activity in the 
prefabricated house field with an ac- 
ceptance of flat roofs which effect 
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substantial savings in building costs. 

“A Line of Industrial Research 
Which Affects Transportation” was 
the subject treated by Edward G. 
Budd, president, Edward G. Budd 
Company, Philadelphia, who opened 
the symposium. Mr. Budd related the 
romance that has attended the devel- 
opment of new, fast, light-weight pas- 
senger trains in which his company 
pioneered. The realization of this 
radical change in railway passenger 
equipment he attributed to the de- 
velopment of the product “by the 
stern necessities of the business situa- 
tion, and we have progressed more 
rapidly because we were not busy pro- 
ducing the old line of goods.” 
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continue in our construction. By wet 
work he included concrete, brick ma- 
sonry and plaster, “to say nothing of 
paint applied coat by coat.” This he 
declared a survival of the mud age 
and that we are transcending from 
it is indicated by the increasing use 
of light steel joists, frame work and 
roof construction. 

Precast slabs of concrete or other 
materials will be fitted into the ver- 
tical and horizontal frame. The frame 
and slabs will have provision for nec- 
essary pipes and conduits, radiators 
will be replaced by heating elements 
in the floors and walls, the building 
will be fireproof, verminproof and 
foolproof. Partition panels of a great 
variety of material will be available 
so that a change of room arrangement 


_ 
-_ 


we 


Between sessions of the N.I.A.A. conference the photographer caught this group on the 
way to luncheon. Right to left, standing: Louis J. Ott, The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
O.; William E. McFee, American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O.; W. D. Shannon, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Norwood, O.; A. K. Birch, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Edward L. Bernays, New York; Milo E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago; and Allan E. Beach, Littleford Bros., Cincinnati. Seated are Gregory H. 
Starbuck, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; R. Davison, New fonea thee 
Company, New York; Leon H. A. Weaver, The Superheater Company, New York; and 
Ralph Leavenworth, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 








@ Mr. Budd likened this situation to 

that of the 1893 depression, when, . 
through the development of high;; 
speed steel which could not be used's 
in the weak and slow moving ma-'s 
chine tools of the time, years of in-/] 
tense business resulted for tool makers *} 
in equipping the shops of the country, , 
to utilize the new steel and attain the,¥ 


P; 
' 


economies that lay in it. 

“This great demand for new equip- 3 
ment will come in the transportation, 
field as a result of the endeavors that’ 
we have made,” he asserted. “As this; 
light weight equipment comes into use 
will take; 
will, 


travel 
travel 


a great increase in 
place. This increase in 
bring prosperity to the railroads and} 
stimulate many other businesses.” He 
pointed out that this would not affect 
the automobile industry because it has 3 
been calculated that a reduction of 
only four per cent of highway traffic 
would double rail travel. 

The development of light weight 
trains came about as a result of re- 
search for a wider application of new 
alloys which gained their strength 
through cold working rather than heat! 
treating as in the case of steels. It} 
was in the experimental department! 
of the Budd company that the method 
of working this material was first de- 
veloped. Its application to railway 
cars followed perfecting a method of 
welding the material in very minute 
periods of time so as not to break 
down the strength characteristic in 
its annealed state. 

“Our biggest savings,” Mr. Budd 
revealed, “have been the result of the 
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light weight in the cars. The saving 
in the power plant is greater than the 
saving in the cars, but the saving in 
the power plant has been made pos- 
sible only by the saving in the cars. 
The result is that in the case of the 
Zephyr we have a weight of 220,000 
pounds for the train and power plant, 
displacing a conventional train unit 
weighing 816,000 pounds. 
“Then again comes another saving. 
The light train is making a round 
‘strip daily of 880 miles, whereas pre- 
viously the railroad company used two 
heavy trains for this service.” 


@ Touching on the operating cost of 
these new trains, Mr. Budd cited that 
in the case of a three-car train hold- 
ing 150 passengers there is a fuel cost 
“of three miles to the gallon of four- 
Pcent oil, less than that of a five- 
‘passenger automobile. At the present 
rate of passenger fares in the East, 3.6 
cents per mile, the entire direct cost 
of running one of these three-car 
trains would be paid for if there were 
only twelve passengers riding in the 
train, he said. 

These startling disclosures emphasize 
the far reaching effects which may be 
ibrought about through improved 
product design. 

No less interesting and astounding 

the picture uncovered by Ely 
Jacques Kahn, of the firm of Ely 
acques Kahn, architects, New York, 
in his prophecy of “The Architecture 
f 1936” in its relation to the develop- 
ment and marketing of products for 
the building industry. Startling was 
his contention that wet work will not 


may be a simple operation compared 
to the usual dirt, dust and annoyance 
necessary with plaster. 


@ Mr. Kahn sees far more construc- 
tion in glass, following, however, fur- 
ther development of its application 
and more extensive educational work 
among both architects and public for 
better acceptance. As to metals for 
exterior and ornamental use, in gen- 
eral those which have seen greater use 
in the last five years have been dis- 
appointing from the standpoint of 
permanency of finish and the problem 
of maintenance. 

There is a very definite place for 
the prefabricated house, Mr. Kahn be- 
lieves, but he sees the sloping roof as 
a natural development for protection 
against rain, snow, heat and cold. In 
the study of these houses, the interest- 
ing thing to him is the great strides 
made in the mechanical equipment for 
them. Kitchens will have built-in 
compartments of steel; lighting will 
likewise be built-in, eliminating cus- 
tomary fixtures; plumbing fixtures 
will be standardized to be assembled 
into a unit where individual taste can 
still be exercised in the choice of colors 
and accessories. 

“One point I would like very much 
to emphasize,” Mr. Kahn offered in 
concluding; “in a fairly long prac- 
tice, I have had occasion, time and 
again, to have materials, models, de- 
tails of every nature submitted to me, 
and, unfortunately, often in that pe- 
riod the submissions were so bad, from 
my point of view at least, that I was 
faced with the problem of rejecting 
them, redesigning them, or making 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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@ No committee report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion is more eagerly awaited at its an- 
nual conference than that of the in- 
dustrial advertising budget survey. 
The interest this year at Pittsburgh 
was doubly intense in view of the 
generally promising business situation. 
First of all, fifty-seven companies re- 
porting showed an average appropria- 
tion increase over last year of 25.08 
per cent; seven reported an average 
decrease of 22.18 per cent; thirteen 
remained unchanged. 

Among other noticeable trends was 
the smaller share of appropriations go- 
ing into business papers, from a hig 
of 46 per cent in 1929 which has 
gradually slumped to 30.16 per cent 
for this year. On the other hand, an- 
nual condensed catalogs, own cata- 
logs, house organs, conventions and 
exhibits, and motion pictures showed 
a gain over all six years. A smaller 
percentage of the budget is being 
spent for art work and engravings. 
Direct mail got less in 1935 than in 
the two preceding years but more than 
in 1929 and 1930. Administrative 
expense slumped to 10.51 per cent 
from 12.45 per cent last year, but re- 
mains above the nine per cent shown 
for 1929. 


One section of the report clearly 
indicated the recovery being made by 
the durable goods industry in the re- 
port of business volume expressed in 
percentage of plant capacity. The 
trend showed plants running at 95.45 
per cent of capacity in 1929 and grad- 
ually slowing down to a low of 35.82 
per cent in 1932. From that point 
the curve started upwards and reached 
55.63 per cent in the current year. 


The report was made by H. P. Sig- 

walt, of the E. F. Schmidt Company, 
Milwaukee, in the absence of F. O. 
Wyse, advertising manager, Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee, 
chairman of the budget survey com- 
mittee. 
@ In analyzing the committee’s re- 
port, Mr. Sigwalt explained that al- 
though the preceding details were of 
considerable practical value in com- 
paring the details of one’s budget 
with others, they were not the most 
interesting phase of the study. Ques- 
tions having to do with the relation- 
ship between advertising appropria- 
tions and sales volumes, he pointed 
out, brought out some very interest- 
ing figures. 

He called attention particularly to 


Industrial Advertising 
Budget Survey Report 


The typical industrial advertising program is using 
a greater variety of publicity media and more 
direct aids for use by the sales force in the field 











PRELIMINARY TABULATION 
_1935 Industrial Advertising Budget Survey of N. |. A. A. 


COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS SURVEYS 
1929 1931 1932 1934 1935 
No. companies reporting 177 165 160 79 77 
Ratio Adv. Exp. to Sales .. __ 2.32% 3.00% 2.36% 2.79% 2.34% 


DIVISION OF BUDGET IN PER CENT 
Business Paper Space 46.00 44.49 39.41 34.55 30.16 
Annual Cond. Catalogs ae Wate. seas 1.90 3.20 
Art Work, Engr. ! 9.63 6.67 6.38 
Adv. to Gen. Pub.—Pub nace pikes ‘ 1.33 











i. 
cme 58 
men .09 
Production Expense wok ain Mme 65 
CPt CORI, GEG, cecccvccccece . 10.86 15.31 16.21 
Direct Mail d 12.62 14.10 14.02 
House Organs ‘ 4.76 5.22 
Conventions, Exhibits " 2.56 3.50 6.06 
Editorial Publicity ene imtas wanes 84 .76 
Motion Pictures, etc. . é 19 92 1.41 
Administrative Expense : 9.74 12.45 10.51 
Miscellaneous f 6.09 5.00 3.46 


*Not included in these studies. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADVERTISING EXPENSE AND NET SALES 
All Companies 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 





Advertising Expressed in Per 
oe 2 Seer re 2.30 2.38 2.68 2.71 
Business Expressed in Per Cent 
of Plant Capacity 95.45 80.26 55.65 35.82 38.88 49.09 55.63 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADVERTISING EXPENSE AND NET SALES 
Eight Companies* 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 





Advertising Expressed in Per 
COk CF De cx wensssecses 1.84 2.30 2.59 2.98 2.48 2.28 1.96 
Business Expressed in Per Cent 
of Plant Capacity 


*Selected because of logic behind plan used to determine size of preparation. 


AVERAGE OF ALL GROUPS REGARDLESS OF SIZE 
Admin. Expense Admin. Expense Average 
Charged Not Charged of All 
Per Cent of Advertising 1934 2.09 3.04 2.32 
Se De Sn etka db ceescevencts 1935 2.16 3.25 2.36 
Bus. Volume Expressed 1934 50.28 47.38 49.66 
in Per Cent of Plant Capacity 1935 57.00 55.87 56.79 
No. Budgets Increased 40 Averaging 17 Averaging 57 Averaging 
Over 1934 27.07 20.41 25.08 
No. Budgets Decreased 4 Averaging 3 Averaging 7 Averaging 
from 1934 7.43 22.18 
No. Unchanged 4 13 


96.87 73.25 54.00 32.25 46.50 59.37 70.75 
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Industrial marketing is not exclusively a man's job. 
Here is a group of women who took an active part 
in the N.IA.A. Pittsburgh conference. Standing, 
left to right, Marion Curley, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, Cincinnati; Mildred R. Webster, 
N.LA.A. headquarters, Chicago; and Frances M. 
Suarez, Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadelphia. 
Seated is Mrs. Mabe! Hanford, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, New York. 





that part of the report entitled, “Re- 
lationship Between Advertising Ex- 
pense and Net Sales—All Com- 
panies.” This gives the average of 
the data supplied by the fifty-nine 
companies that answered this part of 
the questionnaire. 

@ In order to clarify and register the 
importance of these figures, Mr. Sig- 
walt exhibited a graph with a curve 
showing the relationship between sales 
volume and the percentage of that 
sales volume appropriated for adver- 
tising. The curve indicated that the 
average company would spend 2.2 per 
cent of its sales volume for advertis- 
ing when it was selling 100 per cent 
At sixty-five 
percent of its plant capacity it was 
willing to spend 2.45 per cent of its 
sales for advertising. However, when 
sales dropped below fifty per cent of 
plant capacity the percentage applied 
to advertising was cut down. 


of its plant capacity. 


The curve also showed how the 
fixed percentage advertising appro- 
priation idea works out in practice. 
On a basis that the percentage of the 
average company’s advertising was 2.4 
per cent, the curve showed that when 
the plant was running full capacity 
it sold a little more than anticipated 
so that the actual ratio of advertising 
expense to sales dropped a little. When 
business was receding and the com- 
pany did not sell all it expected to, 
the advertising percentage was al- 
lowed to rise quite a little, but as 
business dropped still further, and it 
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became necessary for the company to 
cut expenses, the advertising appro- 
priation took a lot of punishment, 
partly because it was riding on a the- 
ory of a fixed percentage and partly 
because there were no definite logical 
plans advanced to management to 
keep the figure up. 


@ However, there were eight com- 
panies who replied to this section of 
the questionnaire giving information 
indicating what the cemmittee consid- 
ered a much more logical plan for the 
allocation of advertising money. This 
data is given in the accompanying 
tabulation under the heading, “‘Rela- 
tionship Between Advertising Ex- 
penses and Net Sales—Eight Com- 
panies.” A chart was exhibited in this 
connection which showed that this 
average company, while it appropriat- 
ed approximately 1.85 per cent of its 
sales volume for advertising when it 
was selling 100 per cent of its plant 
capacity, appropriated approximately 
three per cent of its sales volume for 
advertising when that volume had 
dropped to thirty per cent of its plant 
capacity. In other words, advertis- 
ing expense was varied exactly as sales 
expense. 


In pointing to the significance of 
these studies, Mr. Sigwalt said: 


“Fundamentally, it is that the man 


who has a definitely worked out plan 


gets better results than the one who 
conveys the impression that he is 
merely looking to precedent to supply 
whatever logic there is in his plans 
for the future. 

“In other words, the comparatively 
few industrial advertising managers 
who went to their companies with the 
definite plan for varying advertising 
expense as business varied, and with 
the facts to prove that the plan called 
for exactly the same variation that 
would be found in sales expense dur- 
ing years of fluctuating business, came 
off a lot better than did those adver- 
tising managers who argued that be- 
cause last year and the year before 
they had had such-and-such a per- 
centage they should have the same 
percentage again next year. 

“I believe there is an opportunity 
for industrial advertising men to con- 
tribute much to their common cause 
by very carefully studying the ques- 
tion of the per cent of sales volume to 
be allotted to advertising as affected 
by the product, the market, and the 
plant capacity of the company.” 


Off the Cuff 


@ “Trombone Bill” McFee actually 
knows how to manipulate the slide. In 
fact, he so distinguished himself as a horn 
blower in the Armco band that Bennett 
Chapple decided he would find a place 
for him in the company’s advertising de- 
partment. 

@ Keith J. Evans, advertising manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, 
was more than once mentioned as the 
father of the N. I. A. A. Others who 
layed a leading part in its inception were 
Fulos Holl, advertising manager, Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago, and A. K. Birch, 
industrial advertising manager, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. All took an active part in the 
Pittsburgh conference. 

@ J. A. Cullison, secretary, Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club, extended greetings from 
the club in the absence of K. E. Kellen- 
berger, advertising manager, Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissdale, Pa., the 
club's president, who was confined to his 
home with influenza. 

@ On a visit to the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, members viewed the methods 
by which product leadership and adver- 
tising keynotes are established for many 
manufacturers. 

@ The Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers will conduct an analysis 
of programs and function as a clearing 
house for them. 

@ Theodore Marvin, advertising man- 
ager, Hercules Powder Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., on behalf of the com- 
pany, donated $100 to the association in 
memory of Nelson Greenfelder, former 
advertising manager of the company and 
president of the N. I. A. A. in 1928-29. 
The meeting stood in silence in reverence 
@ Red-faced and foot-sore returned sev 
eral foursomes from the greens where they 
found relaxation after the final session. 
Scores were not posted. 

@ Employes of advertising agencies and 
educational institutions will be classed as 
active chapter members hereafter through 
a change in the N. I. A. A. by-laws. 

@ Attendance promotion Chairman A. E. 
Hohman, Blaw-Knox Company, did not 
rest after stimulating the biggest attend- 
ance at any N. I. A. A. conference; he 
continued in action to the end promoting 
a good time for everyone. 

@ Presidents of all chapters took their 
turns at the gavel, saving President Star- 
buck an otherwise sore arm and throat. 
@ Bennett Chapple, vice - president, 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, O., speaking at the luncheon in 
honor of the 197 new members, predicted 
that industrial advertising will become the 
most important power in industry. He 
asserted that the N. I. A. A. is the most 
significant and powerful representative of 
the durable goods industry. 

@ It was suggested from the floor that 
the N. I. A. A. conduct a study among 
members as to why they use unaudited 
business papers. 

@ Pittsburgh newspapers gave consider- 
able recognition to the meeting both in 
type and pictures. 

@ Arthur Walsh, deputy administrator 
of the Federal Housing Administration, 
announced that a new booklet has just 
been published by the FHA, explaining 
how a manufacturer may borrow up to 
$50,000 for modernization and the pur- 
chase of new equipment, repaying the 
loan in five years. 
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By O. C. HOLLERAN 


Marketing Research and Service Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Avoiding Waste in Marketing 
New Products 


Here are some of the 1000 important problems which 







should be given consideration before development and 


@ Heretofore for several decades, 
with the exception of only a year or 
so at long intervals, the great prob- 
lems of the durable or capital goods 
manufacturer has had to do with pro- 
duction and finance. 


For years sales problems were inci- 
dental. It was easy for any good com- 
pany to sell its entire production with 
a minimum of effort. Profit margins 
were eminently satisfactory and the 
only question which called for serious 
study was the production of new 
items and the financing of organiza- 
tion expansion. The selling and adver- 
tising point of view among industrial 
executives was both scarce and scanty. 
In too many cases, it still is. As a 
result, our method of introducing new 
industrial items has been especially 
wasteful. Few, if any, of the larger 
companies seem to have an accurate, 
tested plan for the selection and intro- 
duction of new products. Apparently 
it has made no great difference whether 
a new product showed a profit at the 
beginning or not. With the regular 
line making large and steady profits, 
any losses from the introduction of 
new items could be easily absorbed. 

Recently, in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, we made an 
investigation of the number of prob- 
lems and the number of different an- 
gles from which each problem must 
be considered if the marketing of a 
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marketing work is started on new industrial products 





new product was to be reasonably free 
from the danger of extravagant mar- 
keting costs. The result was a tabu- 
lation of approximately a thousand 
separate problems applicable to practi- 
cally every industrial product. 

We found that the whole question 
boiled down to two groups: (1) prob- 
lems of marketing; (2) the problems 
having to do with the origination and 
production of the new product. 

The marketing group of problems, 
and to us the most important group, 





Three N.I.A.A. chapter presidents 
face the camera. Left to right: Stuart 
G. Phillips, The Dole Valve Company, 
Chicago; A. O. Witt, Schramm, Inc., 
Philadelphia; and D. Clinton Grove, 
Blaw-Krox Company, Blawnox, Pa. 





is that having to do with the mar- 
keting of the new product. Here the 
problems are broken down into nine 
sections: The Market; Buying Habits 
of the Market; Firm Relation to the 
Market; Competition; Seller’s Price 
Policy; Channels of Distribution; 
Sales Promotion; Management of 
Sales Force, and Others. 

Let us say at the beginning that in 
solving the marketing problems it is 
highly desirable that just as many of 
the studies as possible be made by an 
outside agency unconnected with the 
manufacturer. This is in order to com- 
pletely avoid coloring of the facts by 
the prejudices and preconceived ideas 
of the executives of the company. 

@ Regardless, however, of who does 
the actual studies, the very first thing 
to be settled, measured, pictured and 
understood is* the location, size and 
apparent future of the market. The 
answers to such questions as: What 
industries will use the new market? 
How big are those industries? Where 
are they located? What are their buy- 
ing habits? will develop vital facts 
concerning the market. The question: 
What is the geographical location of 
the potential customer for the new 
product? is vital. A manufacturer 
may well find that a new product, 
which en paper should be a national 
success and allow for mass production 
for national distribution, is actually 
limited to distribution in a compara- 
tively small area of the country be- 
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These men came to Pittsburgh from Detroit to gather ideas for the formation 
of an N.I.A.A. chapter in the Motor City. Left to right: John E. Wells, Ex-Cell-O 
Aircraft & Tool Corporation; Leslie C. Allman, Freuhauf Trailer Company; J. H. 
Ashburne, Jr., Buhl Stamping Company; and Edward R. Dunn, Bull Dog Electric 


Products Company. 





cause of the cost of transportation or 
because of service and repair factors. 
@ Again, the growth projection of in- 
dustries composing the potential mar- 
ket for the new product is important. 
With what we have learned in recent 
years it would be possible for a manu- 
facturer in the consumer goods field 
to bring out an ice box on a luxury 
scale, heretefore unattempted, and for 
that matter on an efficiency scale, 
which would also reach a new high 
point. From figures available covering 
the last few years, for a manufacturer 
to invest a great sum in doing this 
would be very poor judgment, since 
the actual distribution figures indicate 
that the automatic refrigerator has 
almost wholly appropriated the luxury 
market, and a man building a plant 
to produce a new luxury ice box could 
only look forward to diminishing sales 
in future years, and consequently a 
complete divergence from the pur- 
pose for which he built his plant would 
become necessary if extinction of his 
organization is to be avoided. On the 
other hand, a manufacturer of auto- 
matic refrigerators might find that 
a large investment in a super-luxury 
line would be a sound investment over 
a period of years, since that is a stead- 
ily expanding field. It is important, 
then, that the actual growth projec- 
tion of the customer industries be 
measured with some care before any 
great amount of money is spent on a 
new product. 

The buying habits of the market 


are more important than is generally 


realized. You men will recognize in 
such questions as: What is the title 
of the person who places the order 
for this type of merchandise? What 
is the average number of people who 
must be sold in each firm before the 
order can be closed? What is the aver- 
age time needed to close the sale?— 


questions which have made you lose 
sleep before now. 


In taking a new product into a new 

market, it is decidedly an act of wis- 
dom to accumulate all the data pos- 
sible on the discounts, allowances, 
credits, and other financial factors, as 
they are practiced by the new cus- 
tomer group. Most of you have had 
the experience of attempting to per- 
suade your accounting department, or 
purchasing department, to handle one 
of your purchases on a financial basis 
different from the usual practice of 
your industry. You know that, in most 
cases, the bother and effort to get an 
exception made is so great that you 
tell the seller that in the future he can 
sell you on your method, or not sell 
you at all. 
@ Ic is surprising how many times a 
company which adheres stubbornly to 
the buying practice of its own indus- 
try will spend considerable sums and 
lose a great many sales in attempting 
to break down a similar stubbornness 
on the part of one or more of its 
customer industries. 

One of the sources of loss which we 
find continually cropping up grows 
out of the failure of so many manu- 
facturers to analyze their own rela- 


tionship to the market in which their 
new product is to be sold. In many 
cases, a manufacturer knowing that 
he has a splendid reputation through- 
out his own field assumes that he is 
equally well known and respected in 
a different and widely divergent field. 
This is seldom true. His name may be 
known, but he is not an entity to the 
people in the other market. 

People do not take into considera- 
tion that with the immense resources 
of our great manufacturers they are 
enabled to produce almost any prod- 
uct in any quality or any basis of 
efficiency which they choose to select. 
The great majority of people uncon- 
sciously think of the greatest of manu- 
facturing corporations as an individ- 
ual with an individual’s limitations of 
knowledge and ability. 

Questions of competition should de- 

velop invaluable information for any 
concern marketing a new product. 
The answers to two questions in this 
field may prove extremely valuable. 
For instance, a survey of competition 
to decide if the marketing of your 
new product will more or 
keener competition on your regular 
line, will very probably give you an 
insight into your market situation 
which you have not had before. 
@ The other question, “Can any com- 
petitor bring out a seriously competi- 
tive number quickly?” will affect the 
entire basis of price policy, as well as 
the promotional and selling effort. If 
a competitor can do this, it means 
that the manufacturer must use every 
effort to keep his prices down to a 
point where that competitor will hesi- 
tate to make the necessary investment 
to come into the field. It means, too, 
that the initial sales and sales pro- 
motional effort of the manufacturer 
must be on a more vigorous scale in 
order to get the new product estab- 
lished in a limited period of time. 

Questions of price policy, sales pro- 
motional policy and method, and man- 
agement of the sales force, are large 
in number and all of them offer oppor- 
tunities for waste if they are not care- 
fully analyzed beforehand. In this 
group of problems perhaps those af- 
fecting the decision on channels of 
distribution are the ones most gener- 
ally overlooked. Such questions as 
the type of distribution to be used, 
whether to the manufacturer’s own 
sales branches from a home office sales 
force direct to the consumer, or 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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A Plan for Marketing a $750 
Air Conditioning Unit 


@ One of the most fascinating fea- 
tures of the N.I.A.A. Pittsburgh Con- 
ference program was the allocation of 
a $300,000 appropriation for promo- 
tion of a $750 commercial air con- 
ditioning unit. The solution of the 
hypothetical problem was based on 
sales presentations made by represen- 
tatives of ten different media includ- 
ing newspapers, business papers, gen- 
eral publications, radio, motion pic- 
tures, exhibits, catalogs and directories, 
public relations counsel, house organs 
and direct mail. 

After hearing arguments for the 
use of the various vehicles for carry- 
ing the sales appeal for Stay Kool, as 
the unit was dubbed, the appropria- 
tion was assigned by a jury composed 
of Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation, 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Keith J. Evans, 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago; 
R. E. Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia; Julius S$. Holl, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, and 
Theodore Marvin, Hercules Powder 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
The allocation was as follows: 

Per 

Cent 
Business Papers 33 
Direct Mail 25 
Reference Mediums (Catalogs, 

Directories ) 

Newspapers (Test Campaign) 
Motion Pictures for Dealers and 

Salesmen 5 
Exhibits 3 
Publicity (Not Public Relations) 1 
House Organ, External 5 
House Organ, Internal 1 
Administrative Cost 15 
Miscellaneous, Emergencies, Etc.. 9 

In making its report, which was 
read by Allan Brown, the committee 
listed the media in the order considered 
of greatest importance in seeking its 
objective in fourteen definite markets. 


Hypothetical problem at N. |. A. A. conference is 
solved by jury which gives business papers the largest 
share of a $300,000 appropriation; direct mail is second 





Salesmen were mentioned, however, as 
being the most effective tool for the 
program inasmuch as the company and 
the product were entirely new, and 
the media were selected with a view 
to being of as much support as pos- 
sible to the selling effort. 

It was deemed best by the commit- 
tee not to use a more extensive cam- 
paign in newspapers until a test de- 
termined their effectiveness for the 
unit due to the fact that it was classed 
as a commercial and industrial instal- 
lation. Motion pictures were to be 
of two kinds: One five- to ten-minute 
reel for engineers of companies and 
a two-reel subject for the consumer 
group. Exhibits were to be scheduled 
in shows representing about half of 
the markets, the most important to 
be selected. Publicity would take the 
form of news releases and pictures. 
Sales manuals and other strictly sell- 
ing accessories should be charged to 
selling expense, it was recommended. 
If the nine per cent listed under 
“miscellaneous” was not required for 
unforeseen necessities, the jury sug- 
gested that it be used to supplement 
the campaign with space in general 
executive papers. 

With charts which indicated the 
varying climatic conditions through- 
out the country, Allen B. Sikes, east- 
ern manager, Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, New York, proceeded to 
convince the jury that newspapers be- 
cause of their flexibility were the logi- 
cal medium to use to support the sell- 
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ing effort on Stay Kool units. So sin- 
cere was he in his convictions that he 
hesitated not a moment to recommend 
the expenditure of the entire appro- 
priation in daily papers of 286 cities. 
Mr. Sikes emphasized the timeliness, 
thorough coverage, speed and economy 
with which the advertising job could 
be carried on in the media he repre- 
sented. He pointed to the reader in- 
terest, dealer influence, tie-in adver- 
tising, news value and localized appeal 
newspapers offer and cited that 46.4 
per cent of the advertising dollar is 
spent in them. 
@ Robert L. Johnson, vice-president, 
Time, Inc., New York, now on a leave 
of absence to do emergency relief 
work in Pennsylvania, talking for gen- 
eral publications, conceded the im- 
portance of business papers and direct 
mail for the campaign under con- 
sideration, but suggested a judicious 
use of small space in a few of the gen- 
eral executive type magazines to estab- 
lish the identity of the product along 
with the leaders in the air condition- 
ing field. He urged that in consider- 
ing this type of media personal calls 
be made to determine which publica- 
tions are read by the men it is desired 
to reach. Where the unit of sale is 
big and the profit of reasonable size, 
general magazines may be used ad- 
vantageously to be sure of reaching 
all executives who may influence buy- 
ing, he said. 

Although business papers were ad- 
mittedly a natural for the proposed 
campaign on the Stay Kool industrial 
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Here is a group from the Industrial Marketers of Cleveland at the N.I.A.A. 
conference. They are, left to right: William E. Coates, "Pit & Quarry"; H. E. 
Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O.; R. H. Shinew, Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, O.; E. B. Bossart, Bailey Meter Company; John R. 
Booher, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, O.; Louis J. Ott, 
Ohio Brass Company; and Glenn H. Eddy, Hagan Corporation, Pittsburgh. 





and commercial unit, H. J. Payne, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., New York, de- 
livered a carefully prepared and prac- 
tical presentation for this type of 
medium, supplying a considerable 
amount of information on the mar- 
ket for such installations. Mr. Payne 
asked for no definite share of the ap- 
propriation; papers headed 
the list in the jury’s allocation. The 
high points of his solicitation are pre- 
sented in more detail elsewhere in this 


business 


issue. 

@ The plea for broadcast advertising 
was made by E. P. H. James, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
National Broadcasting Company, New 
York. He emphasized that radio could 
do a job of real effectiveness in in- 
creasing sales for Stay Kool by reach- 
ing and influencing owners of com- 
mercial and industrial establishments, 
the dealers, and the company’s own 
salesmen under favorable conditions. 

Mr. James elaborated on seven basic 
factors which he 
tinguish radio from other mediums, 
fundamentals upon which the success- 
ful use of broadcast advertising must 
be based. These were detailed in the 
following order: 

First, the radio audience is a volun- 
tary audience which goes a long way 
to explain its responsiveness. 

Second, the radio audience listens 
habitually to the programs it likes— 
repetition drives home the sales mes- 


maintained dis- 


sage. 
Third, the radio audience listens 
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normally in groups. It creates group 
comment, which in turn fixes sales 
points in listeners’ minds. 

Fourth, in return for the pleasure 
it receives, the radio audience gives the 
sponsor appreciation and friendship, 
making the listener more receptive and 
more responsive to the commercial 
announcement or sales message. 

Fifth, the use of sound makes a 


- vivid and lasting impression—names 


conveyed through the ear have great 
memory or recall value. 

Sixth, the human voice lends to the 
announcement the persuading power 
of personal selling. 

Seventh, the commercial announce- 
ment, or sales talk, is given against 
an emotional background, a_back- 
ground of the listener’s own emo- 
tions, aroused by the appeal of the 
whole program. 

Mr. James recommended the use of 
a half-hour evening program once a 
week on the NBC Basic Blue Network 
(eighteen stations) for a period of 
twenty-six weeks at a cost of prac- 
tically $150,000, including talent at 
$1,500, and $20,000 for tie-in and 
merchandising the program. The basic 
network was advised rather than coast 
to coast network because it covers 
the bulk of prospects for commercial 
and industrial air conditioning, and in- 
cludes sixty-three per cent of all radio 
families in the country, according to 
Mr. James’ figures. 

The jury, however, did not feel 
that broadcast advertising would be 
of sufficient help at this time in their 


program to take the necessary money 
away from other media considered of 
greater importance. 

@ The value of motion pictures, for 
which the jury allocated $15,000 
against a bid for $60,000, was stressed 
by A. J. Wilson, of Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc., New York. If it is de- 
sirable to show the product and to 
tell about it, Mr. Wilson suggested the 
use of sound pictures as an effective 
combination for telling a convincing 
story to the distributor set-up and to 
executives influencing capital pur- 
chases. He spoke of motion pictures 
as ““company-controlled-circulation.” 

“With trick photography and ani- 
mated drawing,” Mr. Wilson ex- 
plained, “‘we’ll take a business estab- 
lishment and make it appear as if the 
actual building were made of glass. 
You'll see in and through the walls. 
You'll see into the very insides of your 
air conditioning unit. You'll see what 
goes on and how it is done. 

“The things which your unit does 
when it is in actual performance will 
be illustrated in action by means of 
four-color animated drawing. Tem- 
perature will be red. Clean air will 
be blue. Humidity will be yellow. 
And black will serve to show the pres- 
ence of dirty or polluted air. 

“These colors will circulate—they 

will increase or diminish in terms of 
the demonstration—and they will 
make air conditioning so vivid and 
understandable that your audience will 
see, hear and almost feel the advan- 
tages you claim.” 
@ c. W. Ruth, assistant advertising 
manager, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, O., speaking for the use 
of exhibits at shows, recommended 
that high quality exhibits at impor- 
tant shows be used for three reasons: 
(1) The newness of the market and 
the confusion of the market as to the 
correct principles of proper air condi- 
tioning. (2) The use in Stay Kool 
equipment of materials and engineer- 
ing principles not hitherto offered in 
air conditioning units. (3) The ease 
of explaining, demonstrating and sell- 
ing Stay Kool equipment through 
well-planned exhibits. 

A Stay Kool exhibit, he advised, 
should feature a complete working 
model of Stay Kool equipment in- 
stalled in a miniature model commer- 
cial building. Complete wall charts 
given engineering and sales informa- 
tion desired by plumbing and heating 
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The Influence of Design 
In Marketing Machinery 


By FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC., AURORA, ILL. 


@ When sales were low, those with 
foresight redesigned their products or 
designed new ones. The alert manu- 
facturers thus are ready with new 
products for the buyers who have 
been investigating, comparing, and 
planning and are now placing orders 
more speedily. The concern, likewise, 
that maintained its sales force during 
the depression and kept it working in 
the field has the advantage over its 
competitors. 

Everywhere you look you see ex- 
amples of design and redesign which 
will capitalize on the opportunity pres- 
ent for real marketing strategy. Take 
the current Machine Tool Show at 
Cleveland as an example of industry 
strategy: a $4,000,000 machine shop; 
§00 technical experts; 1000 assistants; 
10,000 prospects. What does a visit 
to this exhibit reveal? It shows gen- 
eral improvement on machines already 
in the field; entirely new designed ma- 
chines, and a new method as exempli- 
fied by the giant new turn-mill. 

Further, it emphasizes the ever 
competitive struggle of methods for 
a given operation—broaching vs. mill- 
ing; milling vs. planing and shaping; 
grinding vs. turning; lapping vs. 
grinding—all of which provides a 
stimulus to better design of all types 
of machines involved. All efforts 
toward new designs are struggles for 
a lower cost per piece—expressed in 
dollars or perhaps in quality. 

To determine what new designs 
make possible in sales effort, let’s check 
over some of these progressive steps: 


1. Faster operation possible through 
use of new cutting materials. 


2. Heavier construction provides 
higher speed and greater power, mak- 
ing possible more output. 

3. Streamlining, enclosed construc- 
tion, provide safety and ease of opera- 
tion. 


From an address delivered before the 
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4. Multiple tooling devices save 
handling time. 

5. Wider feed and speed ranges 
reduce machine time. 

6. Competition is evident between 
two schools of thought on machine 
operation and control—hydraulic vs. 
electric. Both designs show rapid prog- 
ress with controls built into machines, 
reducing and simplifying complex me- 
ehanical structures. 

7. More attention given to auto- 
matic lubrication. 

8. New limits of accuracy made 
possible— accuracy so precise that 
Ford is air conditioning his new cylin- 
der block shop so that temperature 
changes will not throw out tolerances. 
@ In other lines of machinery we 
find similar progress in design. The 
Austin Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany brings out a new roller which 
reduces man-hours, cuts costs, im- 
proves the bond between gravel and 
Tarvia, resulting in a better road, and 
revolutionizes the method of applying 
Tarvia. New design, here, boosted sales 
materially. 

Link-Belt Company brought out a 
new loading boom, permitting the 
operator to get a more uniform load 
of coal. Labor costs are reduced. Con- 
siderable increase in sales resulted. 

An improvement in the design of 
packaging machinery combined with 
the redesign of package, halved the 
container costs, doubled packing speed, 
permitted sale of product at old price 
while food costs rose. Sales showed 
104 per cent increase. 

In building elevators—since 1929 
maximum elevator speeds have in- 
creased seventy per cent from 800 
feet per minute to 1400 feet at Radio 
City, which with automatic landing 
increased passenger capacity about 
fifty per cent. 

These are but a few examples of 
what new design has done for ma- 
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chinery sales. There are hundreds of 
others all around you. 

That markets are ready for new 
design is forcefully shown by the 
American Machinist obsolescence sur- 
vey which established the fact that 
two out of every three machines are 
over ten years old. In addition, we 
find that there has been a shrinkage 
of thirty-five per cent in skilled ma- 
chinists. Available markets need no 
pointing out to this group. 

Obsolescence has created a rich 
market. Companies must modernize 
their plants to preserve their very 
existence; to provide the sales force 
with salable products; to meet price 
competition; to stay in the profit pic- 
ture. Plan now to take advantage of 
design trends! 


@ Improved design makes possible 
immediately a new interest in your 
product; new talking points and fea- 
tures; increased enthusiasm by sales- 
men; new economies of manufacture 
(hence a possible lowering of price 
though a better product is offered) ; 
a paradise for the advertising man- 
ager—new copy, new ideas, new illus- 
trations, more consideration for appro- 
priations from the front office; new 
profit possibilities; mew aggressive 
campaigns by sales executives. 
Improved design is a challenge to 
the advertising man! It is essential 
that he establish a definite policy of 
whether he is to operate on an appro- 
priation big enough to do the job that 
is required of advertising, or on a per- 
centage of sales. He must have a 
definite formula: tell what your prod- 
uct will do for your prospect; what 
features make such performance pos- 
sible; show if possible where your 
product has already performed; show 
that because of your exclusive fea- 
tures only your product can provide 
such desirable performance; show that 
your product will make money for 
your prospect. Have confidence that 
your product will do what you say 
and let it be reflected in your copy. 
The sales manager must be made 
to consider the advertising department 
a part of his general staff, as a source 
of sales ideas; a reservoir of sales facts; 
suggesting new approaches; new pres- 
entations worked up; proper sales tools 
provided; instructions on the use of 
these tools. Sales managers dare not 
overlook the advantages of closer co- 
operation with the advertising depart- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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@ Business publications, by their very 
nature, demand a more serious study 
of editorial qualities than any other 
type of advertising medium. The 
business publishing industry is based 
upon the segregation of fields of reader 
interest. The limits of these areas of 
influence often cannot be defined by 
the usual and well-known classifica- 
tions set up for the purpose of segre- 
gating people or concerns into indus- 
trial, geographical or responsibility 
groups. They frequently cover a 
community of interest in an economic 
or technical theme without regard to 
the boundaries of industry or business 
responsibility. 

It is the problem of the advertiser 
to seek out and study those qualities 
in a publication which indicate the 
specific areas of influence in which it 
operates, the importance of its in- 
fluence on individuals within the limits 
of these territories, and the method by 
which this influence is exercised. The 
advertiser should understand the back- 
ground of the publication, its prin- 
ciples, its aims and objectives; its 
“character and personality,” if you 
will. When these things are deter- 
mined, the probable influence of the 
publication in a specific merchandis- 
ing plan can be estimated with reason- 
able accuracy. 

To lay down a fixed procedure for 
studying editorial qualities would be 
about as complicated as outlining a 
fixed plan for conducting personnel 
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‘Boston, N.I.A.A.'s baby chapter, was represented 
at the Pittsburgh meeting by this quintet, left to 
right: James Watson, S. D. Warren Company; Roy 
D. Baldwin, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Roger A. Poor, Hygrade-Sylvania Cor- 
poration; A. R. Keene, Pneumatic Scale Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Quincy, Mass.; and James T. Chirurg, 
James Thomas Chirurg Company. 


Editori. 


As the Advertiser Sees It 


By THOMAS C. FETHERSTON 


Manager, Technical Publicity Dept. 
Union Carbide Company, New York 


interviews. There are, however, a 
few rather basic avenues of investiga- 
tion which might well serve as indica- 
tions of the manner in which such 
studies might be approached. In fol- 
lowing through a line of editorial in- 
vestigation, one is more than likely to 
find that many publications can fur- 
nish only sketchy facts and hasty 
opinions. If all available facts, how- 
ever, are carefully analyzed, these will 
almost invariably give one a rather 
definite idea, positive or negative, of 
the publication’s editorial personality. 
@ A point to be determined early is 
the basic purpose which the publica- 
tion pretends to serve. An expression 
on the part of the editor or publisher 
on this subject is apt to be enlighten- 
“ing and, measured against other data 
as they are later developed, helpful in 
an important way in arriving at a 
final appraisal. 

It would seem a little obvious to 
say that the better you know the edi- 
torial staff or the more you know 
about the individuals comprising it, 
the better able you will be to judge 
the services rendered by a publication 
to its field and to its advertisers. The 
technical qualifications of these all- 
important men and their personal 
standing in their profession or industry 
are of the utmost significance. Be- 
yond this, the editor who is likely to 
do the best job is the one who keeps 
closest in contact with his industry 
and his readers, carefully studying the 
latter, so that he can bring to them 
material of the greatest and most im- 
mediate value. The ideal editor must 
be constantly in touch with all phases 
of his industry and must have the 
knowledge and ability to use his pub- 
lication most effectively as a medium 
of service. 

It is usually a splendid sign when 
you discover that a publication is 


aggressively conducting some con- 
structive campaign for the betterment 
of its industry. There are very few 
groups which operate so satisfactorily 
that a wide-awake and thinking in- 
dividual cannot find something to im- 
prove. This assumption of leadership 
usually indicates serious thought on 
the part of the editor, and often real 
courage on the publisher’s part. 

After having determined the basic 
ability of the editorial staff, we find 
ourselves up against the problem of 
determining how well this ability is 
used. 

Often an idea on this subject can be 
obtained by finding out why, in the 
opinion of the publication’s staff, its 
editorial pages are read. This will have 
a bearing not only upon the selection 
of the medium, but also upon the type 
of advertising copy that must be pre- 
pared for the publication if you decide 
to use it. A careful study of this 
question will help you form an opinion 
of the frame of mind in which the 
average reader approaches the publica- 
tion; and this is certainly important 
in determining its value to the adver- 
tiser. 


@ One means of judging editorial 
initiative is to trace the origin of the 
articles published over a period of 
months. Some advertisers request an 
analysis made by the publisher which 
breaks down editorial material into 
original staff articles, original paid con- 
tributions, original contributions not 
paid for, organization proceedings, 
material reprinted from other publica- 
tions, syndicated material, news of the 
industry and miscellaneous items, such 
as new equipment data, catalog list- 
ings, personal notes and obituaries. 
It is not difficult to compile this in- 
formation, and the better publishers 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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javaluation 


As the Publisher Sees It 


By C. J. STARK 


President, Penton Publishing Company 


@ What is an industrial business 
paper? Is it literature as we com- 
monly understand the term? No. Is 
it entertainment? No. Is it fiction? 
No. Is it news in the sense of human 
deeds, behavior or misbehavior? To 
some extent it is, but the answer for 
the most part is no. 

Then what are we talking about 
when we say editorial in an industrial 
paper sense? 

The most important phase of busi- 
ness paper relationships is the power 
of the text not only to arrest interest 
but to inspire reflection, create ideas 
from the facts supplied, and exert a 
moving influence upon the reader. 
Here is where a paper individualizes 
itself and displays its penetrating 
power. When a reader is conscious in 
what paper he saw a particular item 
or article, when he comments upon 
or passes along to the attention of 
others, some editorial, some treatment 
of a technical subject or some economic 
study, it is evident that the paper is 
fulfilling its job as a purveyor of 
values; furthermore, is creating im- 
pressions which tend to build atten- 
tion value and influence for delivery 
to its advertiser. 

This leads us to the consideration 
of the dimensions of a business paper. 
It is clear that a business paper does 
have dimensions. It has length, which 
may be regarded as the total line of 
its circulation, namely, the volume. 
It has width, which would be repre- 
sented by the scope and character of 
the job the publication sets out to do 
within a particular industry or several 
industries. 

Length and breadth are important 
and are subject more or less to exact 
calculation. Mathematically, however, 
they can represent no more than the 
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Cleveland 


measure of a plane. Let’s look further. 

When we come to the dimension of 
depth of a publication, we reach to 
the very heart of business paper values. 
By depth we mean the extent to which 
a paper penetrates into the inner func- 
tions of a business, and, having done 
so, is a factor in determining decision 
and choice. 

However, the most important values 
inherent in the dimension of depth are 
not so readily determinable. Here we 
are in the realm of the imponderable. 
We want to know not only whether 
the certain paper has depth but wheth- 
er, having acquired desirable circula- 
tion within a plant organization, it is 
able to realize from these contacts the 
greatest values for the advertiser aris- 
ing from its acceptance as being trust- 
worthy, comprehensive and authori- 
tative. 

Let us look at the qualities which 

make for depth in a publication. These 
are (1) understanding, (2) compe- 
tence, (3) adequacy and (4) per- 
formance. 
@ Understanding comes from the 
ground of the editor and his staff, 
their experience relative to the tech- 
nique of the industry and their inti- 
mate knowledge of or acquaintance 
with the history, composition, person- 
nel, etc., of the industry. 

Competence concerns the profes- 
sional skill of the editor and his staff 
in going about their jobs; their ability 
to keep in touch with the inner move- 
ments and developments of industry; 
their ability to get text material from 
the most qualified sources within the 
industry; their ability to sense the ele- 
ment of timeliness; and their ability 
to interpret what happens and what 
is needed, namely, their vision. 

Adequacy comprises the numerical 
extent of the staff and its breadth of 
training in pursuing and handling in- 





formation concerning important 
branches of the industry; how this 
staff is stationed with respect to im- 
portant contacts, sources of informa- 
tion, areas of productive concentra- 
tion, etc.; with the balance of edi- 
torial text between technical, news and 
commercial information. 

Performance is a matter of judgment 

of those within the industry who are 
well informed on the general funda- 
mentals, policies and plans of the busi- 
ness; who know the relative impor- 
tance of events and developments 
from the industry’s standpoint; who 
are in a position to determine reliabil- 
ity, completeness, originality, vision 
and workmanlike treatment of a sub- 
ject by a publication. 
@ For the final purposes of the pub- 
lisher and for the advertiser, then, it 
is effects that play a large part in 
business paper values, and these are 
not all visible or measurable. These 
effects are the product of editorial 
functioning and selective circulation 
work, which in turn depend not only 
on capability but on clear and sane 
objectives. Therefore, in evaluating a 
business paper editorially, it is neces- 
sary to have a clear knowledge of not 
only (1) its purpose and direction, 
but (2) the level upon which it ap- 
proaches the destination. 

Appreciating the importance of this 
problem and the need for pertinent 
data that goes beyond physical appear- 
ance, editorial bulk or ABC circula- 

(Continued on. Page 30) 





These five industrial advertising managers posing for 
their picture at the N.I.A.A. convention are, left to 
right, Charles McDonough, Combustion Engineering 
Company, New York; Herbert W. Stoetzel, Republic 
Flow Meters Company, Chicago; Howard F. Bar- 
rows, Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, 
Aurora, Ill.; Harry Neal Baum, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago; and Claude B. Riemersma, Crane 


Co., Chicago. 

























The Spectacular Machine Tool Show 





@ The greatest of industry promo- 
tion projects, the Third Machine Tool 
Show staged at Cleveland last month, 
closed with booked orders amounting 
to $5,000,000. It is estimated by of- 
ficials of the exposition that ground 
work also was laid for additional sales 
in the next few months of forty to 
fifty million dollars. More than 
40,000 business and mechanical ex- 
ecutives, including representatives of 
twenty foreign countries, signed the 
registration list. 

The 238 exhibitors displayed some 
900 machines, most of them under 
power. Size was no hindrance to ex- 
hibition—one eight-inch bar, open- 
side milling, drilling, boring and 
thread cutting machine weighed more 
than sixty-four tons and towered high 
above the heads of the crowd watch- 
ing its operation. 

Improved design was in evidence 

everywhere. Machines had better lines 
for appearance; they were more mas- 
sive and more rigid with higher speed 
and greater power; designed for more 
accuracy and ease of operation and 
control. New tooling was present; 
electrical and hydraulic control vied 
for favor; expert showmanship ac- 
centuated the finest detail of advanced 
design. 
@ There was new technique in sales 
literature to enable the visitor to find 
his way around Cleveland’s huge 
public auditorium in which the show 
was held, and to point out the high 
spots of interest in the exhibits of 
those issuing the helpful booklets. 
Noteworthy among these was the con- 
densed directory issued by Vickers, 
Inc., Detroit, containing a detailed 
plat of the exhibit space with a com- 
plete list of the exhibitors and booth 
numbers, twenty-three of them being 
checked where the company’s hy- 
draulic equipment was used on the 
machines shown. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company put out a booklet of thirty- 
two pages and cover featuring its 
“§-Star Show” — milling, grinding, 
broaching, lapping, die sinking—con- 
taining a history of the company and 
the development of its products, fol- 
lowed by a bird’s-eye view spread of 
the exhibit, pictures and details of the 
machines on the floor and accessories 
for them. In the back was a list of 
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the company’s domestic and foreign 
sales offices and agents. An infold 
flap of the back cover carried a busi- 
ness reply card to be used for request- 
ing further information of the equip- 
ment the visitor had seen in opera- 
tion. 

Similar was a booklet issued by The 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 
land, which together with Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., 
shared the commanding center space 


Awards for the 


in the new north annex, the largest 
in the show. On the dividing line 
of these two exhibits stood a scale 
reproduction model of the new ob- 
servatory now being completed on top 
of Mt. Locke in southwest Texas, the 
instrument for which is being built 
in the Warner & Swasey plant. On 
display also was the first demonstra- 
tion of its kind showing the flexibility 
of gray iron as compared to the nickel 
iron castings which feature the ma- 
chine beds of the company’s tools. 
Transparencies around the case illus- 
trated processes in the foundry, mak- 
ing a convincing story on rigidity. 


Best Campaigns 





@ The exhibit of industrial advertis- 
ing at the N.LA.A. Pittsburgh con- 
ference was more extensive and of 
higher quality than 
at previous meet- 
ings. There was a 
total of 260 panels 
on display, 190 be- 
ing those of adver- 
tisers and the bal- 
ance of publishers 
and service organ- 
izations. The Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing 
Company led with 
twenty - two and 
the Republic Steel Corporation fol- 
lowed second with a total of twelve; 
others ranged upwards from two. 
D. A. Wolff, sales promotion man- 
ager, Edwin L. Wiegand Company, 
Pittsburgh, was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

While the use of color greatly pre- 
dominated in the material shown, 
there were many attractive and force- 
ful pieces showing a masterly handling 
in black and white. Photography in 
bold treatment featured a number of 
publication campaigns and beautifully 
printed booklets and brochures. 
@ Awards for the best campaigns in 
five classifications were made as fol- 
lows by the judging committee com- 
posed of Joseph Schewe, president, Ad- 
vertising Affiliation, Keith J. Evans, 
advertising manager, Jos. T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Chicago, and J. A. Cul- 
lison, advertising manager, National 
Fireproofing Corporation, Pittsburgh: 

Macuinery: Link-Belt Company, 


D. A. Wolff 


Chicago. Honorable mention: Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
and Pangborn Corporation, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Metats: Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Youngstown, O. Honorable 
mention: John A. Roebling’s Sons’ 
Company, Trenton, N. J., and Acme 
Steel Company, Chicago. 

Toots AND EquipMENT: B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Inc., Boston. 
Honorable mention: Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and J. R. Kearney Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, Mo. 

Power PLANT EquipMENT: Elliott 
Company, Jeannette, Pa. Honorable 
mention: Crane Co., Chicago, and 
Superheater Company, New York. 

Marteriats: Bakelite Corporation, 
Bound Brook, N. J. Honorable men- 
tion: New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York, and Hercules Powder Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Typical pieces from the winning 
campaigns together with a statement 
by the advertising managers produc- 
ing them as to the objective and the 
reason for the specific treatments will 
be published in the November issue. 


F. B. Heitkamp Elected 
Vice-President of Lyon 

Frederick B. Heitkamp has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales of Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill. Mr. Heitkamp joined the 
company in July, 1934, as general 
sales manager, previously serving in 
the same capacity with Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company. 
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By RALPH LEAVENWORTH 


General Advertising Manager 


@ Why has there been so much said 
on the subject of getting what you 
pay for in circulation, and apparently 
so little done toward improving the 
situation? The fact that there are 
more than 1500 business papers listed 
in Standard Rate > Data Service, of 
which only 19.5 per cent furnish a 
uniform circulation report as members 
of the A.B.C. or C.C.A., has been 
viewed with alarm ad infinitum et ad 
nauseam, as my scholarly Prexy used 
to say. Too many business papers, too 
many weak ones living on the careless 
buying habits of advertisers; parasites 
sapping the strength of the better pa- 
pers, the needed ones, by diverting a 
sizable proportion of the advertising 
money which the better ones could use 
to make themselves still better—that’s 
another of these much more than 
twice-told tales. 

My subject, let me remind you, is 
“Getting What You Pay For in Cir- 
culation,” not getting what you pay 
for in white space, or in free but 
doubtful publicity, or in alleged good- 
will of some individual or group (even 
with our hair down we mustn’t use 
such ugly terms as blackmail). Of 
course, if an advertiser has some money 
which he wants to spend for such 
things as these, that’s quite definitely 
his own business, but he should not be 
deluded into thinking he’s buying a 
group of desirable readers of his ad- 
vertising message proportionate to the 
amount of money he is paying. 

Gentlemen, this group represents a 
large proportion of the buying power 
in industrial advertising space — you 
can exert a powerful pressure for any 
circulation information you want and 
need collectively. I'll go further and 
say the better business papers will be 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 


Getting What You Pay for 


In Circulation 
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glad to furnish anything within rea- 
son if it will be used. The N.I.A.A. 
has asked the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation for further breakdowns of cir- 
culation, but such information appears 
to be unauditable at the present time. 
Some careful buyers would use this, 
and I for one am hopeful of progress 
along this line. However, a word of 
caution may be timely here. 


@ Let’s be critical of our audit bureaus 
and endeavor to make them more use- 
ful by constructive suggestions, but 
let us be extremely careful not to 
undermine them by taking the atti- 
tude that their reports are inadequate 
and therefore useless. By all that is 
good and holy, let’s support and hold 
on to what we have, or this whole 
matter of circulation will slip back 
into the chaos out of which it has 
been emerging in the twenty years 
since the A.B.C. was formed. 

Membership in A.B.C. or C.C.A. 
does not per se guarantee quality, but it 
establishes a uniform basis upon which 
circulation claims are made, and veri- 
fies these claims. It is the only yard- 
stick we have. Without a uniform, 
verified audit, an advertiser would 
easily be misled by a superficial com- 
parison based on gross distribution 
only. 

A space buyer who makes a prac- 
tice of asking representatives of non- 
member papers why they do not be- 
long to the A.B.C. or C.C.A. receives 
a variety of replies. One told me it 
was because his was an association pa- 
per, which might have been accepted 
by a buyer who did not know that 
many of the better association papers 
do belong to the Audit Bureau. An- 
other started to tell me of an alleged 
instance of malpractice in the opera- 
tion of the Bureau. I asked him for 
proof or evidence of some kind which 









I might run down, for if such a thing 
were true it was to my interest to 
bring it to light, but he hastened to 
assure me that he didn’t want to have 
the matter carried any further. 


But what about the papers which 
are not eligible for either A.B.C. or 
C.C.A.? These are the ones which are 
less than sixty per cent paid circula- 
tion, but more than thirty per cent. 
They have no place to go for a clean 
bill of health. They claim they cannot 
effect proper coverage on a strictly 
paid basis, so they are operating on a 
dual basis, part paid and part free or 
controlled. My personal opinion is 
that they had better decide on one 
policy or the other and get off the 
fence. There’s nothing shameful about 
controlled circulation, but there does 
seem to me to be something untenable 
about charging John Doe for the mag- 
azine and sending it free to Richard 
Roe, if they are both desirable readers. 


@ I made the statement a while ago 
that you can get any reasonable in- 
formation you need on circulation 
from the better papers if you go after 
it. Let me back this up out of our 
own experience. We wanted more in- 
formation about the papers serving the 
distribution outlets for electrical goods, 
household products particularly, and 
about the outlets themselves, than had 
been made available previously. Our 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, wrote 
a letter to the papers which appeared 
to be eligible, stating the purpose of 
the study and outlining the data re- 
quired as follows: 

1. The total number of retail out- 
lets in each of the following classifica- 
tions. (Give sources.) (Give figures 


only for those types of outlets in 
which your publication is interested.) 
Central Station Retail Stores. 
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Electrical Dealers and Contractor 
Dealers. 

Department, Drygoods and General 
Stores. 

Furniture and House Furnishing 
Stores. 

Hardware Stores. 

Music and Radio Stores. 

Automotive Accessory Stores (Ex- 
clusive of Automobile Dealers) . 

Lumber and Building Supply 
Dealers. 

2. The number of well rated retail 
outlets in each of the foregoing classi- 
fications. (Give ratings and source.) 

3. The number of retail outlets in 
each of the foregoing classifications 
which now handle domestic electrical 
household appliances. 

4. The number of retail outlets in 
each of the foregoing classifications 
not now handling domestic household 
appliances, but because of various fac- 
tors can be considered as good pros- 
pects for our client. 

5. A breakdown of your total cir- 
culation (6 months average) _classi- 
fied by the foregoing types of retail 
outlets. In what way if any is this 
circulation limited to rated concerns? 

6. A breakdown of your total cir- 
culation (6 months average) classified 


by personnel such as propietors, chief 
executives, merchandising managers, 


etc, 

7. What various circulation meth- 
ods do you employ? 

8. If all or part of your circulation 
is on a paid basis, what is the renewal 
percentage of this paid circulation? 

9. Give us an outline of your edi- 
torial policy and explain how this 
policy is being carried out in practice. 

10. List the various types of retail 
fields covered by your editorial policy. 

11. Give us several outstanding ex- 
amples of the reader interest and 
responsiveness of your readers. 

@ The returns—or in some cases the 
lack of them—from this letter were 
very enlightening. Some of the papers 
threw up their hands and said it could 
not be done, but the better ones came 
through in a fine spirit of cooperation 
and the results were very helpful to us. 
At least one publisher discovered that 
he had put down in black and white 
the most complete data about his pa- 
per and the market it served that he 
had ever assembled. He proceeded to 
compile this into a booklet for his own 
promotional use—a booklet which is 
without question a model of its kind. 
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The Auditor's 


Viewpoint 


By FRANK L. AVERY 
Managing Director, 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
AUDIT, INC., NEW YORK 


@ There is only one way by which 
you can be assured of getting what 
you pay for in circulation for your 
advertisement, and that is to have a 
qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of the circulation, in the shape of an 
audit report. 

There are approximately 500 audited 
business papers. These publications are 
outstanding in their fields, primarily 
because the necessity for rendering 
audit reports, twice each year, with 
the attendant detailed statistics, has 
developed a circulation consciousness 
which necessarily improves their dis- 
tribution. 

Audited publications, with compre- 
hensive and accurate field analyses, are 
in a position to cooperate with their 
advertisers in giving them a true pic- 
ture of the markets which they wish 
to reach, as contrasted with the guess- 
work of many unaudited publications 
who do not have correct statistics. 





Here are some of the subjects covered: 

Trend in Electric Appliance Distri- 
bution. 

The Market by Class of Dealers. 

The Market by States. 

Editorial Policy and Practice. 

Editorial Relation to the Market. 

Editorial Breakdown by Products. 

Reader Interest and Responsiveness. 

Inquiries. 

Reader Preference. 

Circulation Policy and Methods of 
Control. 

Circulation with Relation to the 
Market. 

Selectivity Factors and Commercial 
Ratings. 

Selectivity as to Positions Held. 

Advertisers Who Use the Paper and 
What They Say. 

Comparative Cost of Space in Five 
Typical Trade Papers. 

That type of information, clearly 
set forth and supplemented by an 
audited circulation report, is a real 
help to an advertiser not only in buy- 
ing space but in studying his markets. 


@ I received a- letter the other day 
from one of the better papers, one of 
the horizontal type, stating that this 
paper has a greater portion of its cir- 
culation among plant operating off- 
cials than any other medium. That’s 
fine, but while this publisher is giving 
me the supporting evidence for that 
statement I propose to ask him for 
such information as this: 


A breakdown by financial ratings of 
subscriber companies, i.e., taking five 
or six financial classifications, how 
many companies in each classification 
does it reach? Also, how many copies 
of the paper go to each classification? 
For example, in Mr. Starbuck’s com- 
pany, or mine, fifty or one hundred 
individuals might well be subscribers, 
whereas one would be ample in a small 
company. 

I understand that it has been found 
impracticable to furnish an audited 
report of such a breakdown, but if 
the publisher can compile it, he will 
find it as useful to himself as it will 
be to the space buyers, even though 
without benefit of audit. He will 
know his own strength and weakness 
and can throw his effort into bolster- 
ing up the latter while capitalizing on 
the former. 

But while we are considering how 
to get more information than is con- 
tained in Bureau reports to insure our 
getting what we pay for in circula- 
tion, let’s be reminded once more that 
there: is a vast twilight zone of en- 
tirely unaudited business papers being 
supported by the advertisers of this 
country — industrial advertisers very 
largely. With the improvement of 
business the birth rate is rising again— 
I find an increase of 128 in Standard 
Rate & Data’s business paper section 
since the first of the year. 


The A.B.C. has a net gain of only 
three members in this class during the 
last twelve months. Gentlemen, as 
leaders of thought in industrial adver- 
tising, and representing among your- 
selves a large proportion of the buying 
power in this field, I ask you—what 
are you going to do about it? May I 
suggest these two simple but effective 
measures: 

1. Take a more strict attitude in 
your own buying, and impress the ne- 
cessity of audit reports on representa- 
tives of non-audited papers. 

2. Point out the importance of 
audited circulation to other adver- 
tisers as you have opportunity. 
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The Function of Business Papers 


A presentation in behalf of the business paper as a 
medium for use in the promotion of industrial and 
commercial air conditioning units, delivered at the 


N.LA.A. Pittsburgh Conference by Judd Payne, 


secretary, Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York 


@ You have given us a high-spot de- 
scription of your Stay Kool unit, of 
your total market, of your present 
distribution set-up. On the basis of 
these facts we must make three as- 
sumptions before discussing your sales 
problem and the part the business pa- 
pers should play in producing orders 
for you at the low dollar. These as- 
sumptions are: 

1. That Stay Kool equipment is ef- 
ficiently designed, reasonable in oper- 
ating cost, and adapted to a wide 
range of commercial requirements. 

2. That Stay Kool equipment is 
priced to give the purchaser a fair 
buy and to give you a satisfactory 
profit. 

3. That while your distribution 
set-up is ready to function you pro- 
pose to keep it flexible enough to make 
constant improvements—that you do 
not plan necessarily to confine distri- 
bution to the channels that you are 
using at the outset. 

We state these assumptions because 
the average cost of competing units 
of five-ton capacity, sufficiently large 
to handle the average small commer- 
cial requirement, is about $2,500, and 
requires engineering for installation 
while your price is $750 and requires 
no engineering to be installed. 

Granted that our assumptions are 
correct, and they must be essentially 
so for selling effort to be successful, 
we hold that your problem of produc- 
ing orders economically revolves 
around five factors: 

1. Keeping present distributors ac- 
tive and further building of your dis- 
tribution organization so that orders 
can be closed. 

2. Locating markets for your Stay 
Kool unit. 

3. Locating definite potential cus- 
tomers in those markets to whom Stay 


Kool units can be sold at some time. 

4. Locating Stay Kool prospects 
when they actually are in the market. 

§. Causing prospects to prefer Stay 
Kool units to competitive types of 
available equipment, at a price satis- 
factory to you. 

Because air conditioning as a busi- 

ness is young, and because many of 
the companies already engaged in the 
business, themselves powerful, have 
powerful distribution organizations, it 
is particularly important for Stay 
Kool to build its distribution set-up 
on a broad base and to build exceed- 
ingly well. 
@ You have made a logical start in 
determining to sell through plumbing 
and heating contractors and oil burner 
dealers at the outset. There seems 
urgent need, however, to test the 
capabilities of automobile dealers, 
building supply dealers and particu- 
larly electric refrigeration dealers who 
have demonstrated proven ability to 
move a high grade specialty—for no 
one knows today exactly where the 
most successful air conditioning dis- 
tributors of tomorrow are to be lo- 
cated. 

Whatever their background may 
be, your dealers and your competitors’ 
dealers, present and prospective, are 
business paper readers. They depend 
heavily upon the editorial job their 
favorite business papers are doing for 
basic information on the development 
of the air conditioning art and for 
ideas helpful to-them in the sale of air 
conditioning equipment. In the ad- 
vertising pages of these publications 
they look for equipment facts and 
franchise opportunities. 

At best your factory salesmen can 
justify but infrequent calls on any 
except your livest dealers and best 
dealer prospects. How are you going 
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to keep your dealers, in remote sec- 
tions, on their toes, week in, week 
out? How are you going to attract 
and hold desirable new dealers who are 
on the up and up? How are you go- 
ing to keep your dealers enthused and 
sold on the merits of Stay Kool in the 
face of the drive of your competition 
whose franchises are as attractive as 
yours? How are you going to be cer- 
tain that your dealers everywhere get 
your story in exactly the terms in 
which you desire to have that story 
told? In a word—how are you going 
to control your distribution set-up in- 
stead of being controlled by it? 

Your competitors in this air condi- 

tioning business — countless other 
companies whose products are sold in 
the same way—have found that there 
is one certain means for building 
dealer morale and sales efforts—that is 
through the use of an advertising me- 
dium that is regarded by readers as a 
sales tool—the dealer’s business paper. 
Through this medium, you, too, can 
be certain that you are reaching those 
you want to reach, directly, at low 
cost. 
@ You should also use business paper 
advertising to “bring the influence of 
the electric utilities, of architects, of 
contracting and consulting engineers 
into favorable play for Stay Kool. 

The utilities, ever hungry for addi- 
tional load, already are interested in 
building business for themselves by 
promoting the sale of air conditioning 
equipment. In the aggregate they 
offer you 800 commercial departments 
and 4,300 retail stores—each of which 
needs education and selling on Stay 
Kool if they are to recommend your 
unit instead of the equipment of com- 
petition. 

So, too, with architects and engi- 
neers. On virtually all new commer- 
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The Milwaukee delegation to the N.I.A.A. convention included, standing, right 
to left: A. J. Andrews, Bucyrus-Erie Company; Leonard Niessen, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc.; Forrest U. Webster, Cutler-Hammer, Inc.; and H. P. Sigwalt, 
E. F. Schmidt Company. Seated are E. J. Goes, Koehring Company; A. H. 
Oberndorfer, Hevi Duty Electric Company; J. O. Ferch, Harnischfeger Cor- 
poration; and A. K. Birch, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company. 





cial construction, and on much mod- 
ernization work into which air con- 
ditioning figures, it may well be that 
the consulting or contracting engi- 
neer’s specifications or the architect’s 
recommendations may make or break 
a sale for you depending on whether 
he is informed and sold on your unit. 
@ Since you have designed Stay Kool 
for commercial applications, the prob- 
lem of market location in a general 
way is not difficult. Aside from pos- 
sible theatre and industrial applica- 
tions it can be defined to include 
550,000 hotels, 135,000 restaurants, 
4,300 electric utility stores, 19,000 
dress shops, 22,000 haberdashers, 
3,000 candy shops, 2,000 furriers, 
11,000 custom tailors, 9,000 under- 
takers, 1,000 beauty shops with bar- 
bershops with merchandise sales, 57,- 
000 drug stores, 19,000 jewelry shops, 
25,000 shoe shops, 2,000 opticians, 
6,300 hospitals, 11,690 office buildings 
and 47,000 department stores. 

The total commercial market, as 
broken down here, indicates that it 
totals at least a million potential in- 
It is not confined to any 
particular area—in fact, it extends 


stallations. 


into every community in the land. 
Of these markets, which are most 
active now? A recent analysis indi- 
cates that of existing commercial in- 
stallations: 26.9 per cent are in priv- 
ate offices; 19.9 per cent in restau- 
rants; 11.1 per cent in general offices; 
5.0 per cent in hotels; 2.3 per cent in 
banks, 2.1 per cent are in funeral 
homes; 1.7 per cent are in clothing 
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stores; 1.6 per cent in hospitals; 1.3 
per cent in drug stores; 1.0 per cent 
in beauty shops and 0.8 per cent in 
candy shops. 

Clearly your total market is defina- 
ble as “the profit market” as against 
“the comfort market” which is in 
homes. Your primary appeal to each 
part of your market, to be effective, 
must be in terms of the savings or 
profits to be enjoyed by owners of 
Stay Kool. These primary appeals 
vary widely. 

Clean, conditioned air as circulated 

by Stay Kool provides the answer to 
the varied problems of prospects in 
various markets—but the profit mo- 
tive for buying differs greatly from 
market to market. 
@ Most of your commercial prospects 
are interested in air conditioning. 
Most of them think it costs more than 
it is worth. That is why glittering 
generalities in your advertising will 
help you but little. Conversely, it is 
the reason why, in locating prospects 
and in selling them a preference for 
Stay Kool, you need to employ a me- 
dium in which you can talk the lan- 
guage and use the specific arguments 
that will appeal to particular groups 
that compose different markets. 

That medium is the business paper. 

The business papers that you should 
use are edited by business experts who 
know the peculiar problems and the 
needs of their readers. Already these 
papers are building prospects for some 
type of air conditioning equipment in 


your various markets by showing 


readers what benefits some operators 
are realizing through air conditioning 
installations. In helping their readers 
make money, they are helping you 
make sales. 

These papers, regarded as business 
tools by their readers, select out of 
your total markets those men who are 
progressive and responsive to new 
ideas—men who know they need and 
want the help the paper offers—pros- 
pects for Stay Kool who are worthy 
of cultivation. 

They penetrate deeply enough to 
yield coverage of the buying power 
you seek to convert into orders for 
Stay Kool without slopping over into 
the area of fly-by-nights. 

They are published frequently 
enough to allow effective advertising 
continuity in keeping Stay Kool ever- 
lasting in the minds of readers. 

They provide a lower cost of con- 

tact with key prospects in specific 
markets than any other medium. 
@ Summing up, business paper adver- 
tising addressed to your key markets 
offers you an indispensable selling tool 
because it provides: 

1. Automatic selection of good 
prospects, in remote localities as well 
as in urban centers. 

2. Opportunity to hammer home 
the merits of Stay Kool in terms that 
are specific. 

3. Opportunity to make contacts 
when readers are in mood to listen. 

4. Opportunity to capitalize with 
Stay Kool copy the basic job of build- 
ing a market for some type of air con- 
ditioning equipment which editors are 
doing right now—an opportunity to 
which your competition is fully alive 
as you know. 

§. Continuity—to keep preference 
alive at time of purchase and after. 

6. A means to avoid needless, time- 
consuming missionary work—at a 
cost per call that is insignificant as 
compared with random advertising to 
a mass market or as compared with 
personal selling all the way. 

And so—what do we recommend? 

1. To hold, round out, enthuse 
your present dealer organization we 
urge that you run adequate schedules 
in business papers read respectively by 
heating and plumbing contractors and 
by oil burner dealers. We urge 
further that you run campaigns ad- 
dressed to electric refrigeration deal- 
ers, building supply dealers, and auto- 
mobile dealers intended to attract to 
Stay Kool live organizations in these 
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fields that have made a record in spe- 
cialty selling. 

2. To bring the vitally important 
influence of electric utility executives, 
architects, consulting and contracting 
engineers into favorable play for Stay 
Kool, we urge adequate business paper 
advertising campaigns in the key busi- 
ness papers each group reads. 

3. To sell prospects, in terms of di- 
rect profit appeal, we recommend 
business paper schedules, varying in 
size with respect to the relative impor- 
tance of key markets, but adequate in 
each instance to do a compelling job 
of interest and preference building for 
Stay Kool. 

Thus, and thus alone, do we be- 
lieve that you can most economically 
hold and build the dealer organization 
you need, bring the valuable influence 
of utility executives, architects, and 
engineers into favorable play and build 
the preference of your potential cus- 
tomers to the point where your deal- 
ers will find that theirs is a job of 
closing orders rather than a job of 
starting at scratch with each prospect. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


The Influence of Design 
In Marketing Machinery 


ment if they are interested in doing 
the most effective job. 

Likewise, improved design is a chal- 
lenge to sales management, as well as 
advertising managers. It provides am- 
ple opportunity for sales strategy; new 
research; new comparisons; new sales 
thoughts. 

And now what kind of strategy 
will you employ? The struggle for 
preference has commenced, the time 
is here for action, conditions of fight- 
ing are ideal, but have you the general- 
ship? Have you the art of maneuver- 
ing your sales troops so as to gain the 
advantage? 

Changes in machinery design have 
created new sales fields for machinery 
manufacturers and for all companies 
selling industrial products. Sales op- 
portunities are great. It brings a new 
challenge to marketing. New design 
has provided a tremendous impetus for 
sales, and to me the sales outlook is 
indeed very bright. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


As the Advertiser Sees It 


can give-it to you very accurately in- 
deed. In some instances, especially 
where it is obvious that the analysis 
by the publisher has been hastily done, 
it is worth while to make a check 
analysis yourself. 

@ The job your advertisement is to do 
will determine the principles by which 
you can interpret this information. 
One might generalize to the extent 
that a preponderance of original staff 
articles and paid contributions usually 
indicates a sound and substantial edi- 
torial policy. Do not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that in many industries 
the editors must look for some of their 
finest technical material in research, 
development and manufacturing or- 
ganizations, in which case the number 
of “original contributions not paid 
for” might be higher than otherwise. 
This should not be accepted as an evi- 
dence of editorial weakness, unless the 
editors let down the bars so far as to 
admit advertising puffs into their edi- 
torial columns. 

A further analysis of editorial ma- 
terial, which can readily be made, is 
one which will show what percentage 
of editorial space has been devoted, 
over a period of months, to subjects 
of particular interest to specific re- 
sponsibility groups—executives, engi- 
neers, superintendents, foremen, and 
workmen. This list of responsibility 
subdivisions, of course, will vary with 
the field and, in the main, should par- 
allel the circulation breakdown. By 
checking the percentage of editorial 
effort against the circulation percent- 
age figures, we can determine to what 
extent the appraisals of the editor, 
with respect to the influence of groups 
within his field, coincide with circu- 
lation development. In making this 
check, the publishers’ statements can, 
if it seems desirable, be checked against 
an independent analysis, made rather 
simply by the advertiser. 

There are several general questions, 
the answers to which are often en- 
lightening and give rather definite in- 
dication of the publisher’s soundness 
of purpose and capacity for self- 
analysis. You might ask, for example, 
what material is provided which read- 
ers cannot obtain from any other 
publication. You might also ask with 
what publications, if any, does the 
periodical compete. This question 
might readily lead to an inquiry as 
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to what distinguishes the particular 
publication from others of similar 
purpose. 

There is a final question which is 
usually quite helpful, in that it not 
only will give you facts, if it is com- 
pletely answered, but will also give 
you a further idea of the effort ex- 
tended by the publication to determine 
for itself its value to readers and ad- 
vertisers. Such a question might be: 
What evidence have you that your 
publication’ is actually read by the 
types of people for whom it is edited? 

One might go on for considerably 

greater length of time outlining meth- 
ods of attacking the problem of de- 
veloping facts on probable editorial 
influence. Beyond these rather general 
ideas, each advertiser will have some 
specific questions local to his own ad- 
vertising program. When the informa- 
tion that results from these investi- 
gations is all collected and related spe- 
cifically to the job advertising is ex- 
pected to do for the individual, it is 
usually rather simple to determine 
which of a group of publications is 
most likely to be read and believed. 
@ It might be borne in mind through- 
out this entire project that publica- 
tions have one thing only to sell: not 
white space, not even audited circu- 
lation, but, specifically, part of the 
influence which the publication wields 
month after month with a sincere 
following of significant readers. 

It would seem for the good of pub- 
lishers, agencies and advertisers alike, 
that a clear course of action is indi- 
cated. Some organization, presuming 
to serve the industrial advertising 
field, should establish an Audit Bu- 
reau of Editorial Values. 

Possibly this is a function for the 
presently established circulation- 
auditing agencies to undertake. Since 
its greatest importance would lie 
purely in the industrial field, it might 
offer an opportunity for service to 
such an organization as the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. In 
any event, an organized program in- 
volving the auditing of editorial values 
would be a distinct service not only 
to agencies and advertisers, but even 
more definitely to those publishers who 
accept seriously their responsibilities 
both to their advertisers and to their 
readers. 
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As the Publisher Sees It 


tion statements, the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers has sought to help you. 
It has compiled and will soon place in 
the hands of leading advertisers, agen- 
cies and others dealing with business 
paper accounts what is styled the 
“Business Paper Blue Book.” 

@ In this volume two pages will be 
devoted to basic information concern- 
ing each of the 127 publications mak- 
ing up the A. B. P. membership. First 
will be given the name, date of found- 
ing, location, etc., of each publica- 
tion; statement of the editorial scope 
and purpose as declared by the pub- 
lisher; and definite facts on the size 
and business volume of the field served. 
Following will appear a biographical 
album of the editor-in-chief, of the 
associate or assistant editors and of 
the complete editorial staff. These 
sketches will highpoint the education, 
training and experience of each indi- 
vidual editor, both with reference to 
the industry which the paper broadly 
serves and with reference to the de- 
partment or branch of the work with 
which the particular individual may 
be especially charged. Organization 
work done by the various editors or 
publications within the industry, of- 
fices held in related associations, dis- 
tinctions conferred for meritorious 
performance or other outstanding 
marks of accomplishment are given 
where appropriate to the purpose of 
the Blue Book text. 

You will note the emphasis that is 
laid on editorial background, training 
and fitness. In fact, this is the major 
theme of the text, the other informa- 
tion being complementary or collateral 
to the objective in mind. 

This business paper manual, made 
up of salient facts presented uniform- 
ly and comparably and without pro- 
motion color, should prove very help- 
ful to those concerned with advertis- 
ing who seek to act discriminately and 
selectively, and to the increasing num- 
ber who feel that the ordinary data 
now available from the publisher no 
more than tell part of the story. 

We may summarize our treatment 
of the subject and our conclusions in 
logical order in the following propo- 
sitions: 

(1) From its very nature and inti- 
mate purposeful contact with minds 
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that shape and make business deci- 
sions, the business paper possesses 
values unlike those of any other type 
of publication. 

(2) While some of these values are 
determinable by facts made available 
by the publisher or by other agencies 
such as data on the field served, the 
readership addressed, the circulation 
volume, etc., others of them are not 
measurable either mathematically or 
physically. 

(3) These imponderable or unseen 
values have major significance to the 
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correct guidance and high effective- 
ness of use of the business paper for 
sales or business promotion. 

(4) Editorial functioning largely 
supplies the key to the determination 
of these plus values. 

(5) Editorial functioning is ascer- 
tainable through the facts of actual 
performance in terms of the charac- 
ter, declared purpose and level of 
readership of the individual publica- 
tion. 

(6) The advertisers seeking to 
utilize to the full business paper values 
must comprehend the editorial func- 
tioning of the individual paper in its 
relationship to his own objectives, and 
through it give correct direction, form 
and emphasis to his tie-in. 


The Influence of Improved Design 
On Marketing Strategy | 


compromises which were distasteful. 
European imports, as in the case of 
hardware, lighting fixtures, lamps, fur- 
niture, etc., were considered merely 
because American manufacturers were 
stubborn about their standard or would 
not consider new models. What many 
people in our industries do not suspect 
is that of all of the designers, the 
architect, by training and experience, 
is most likely to be qualified to assist 
in this problem and to an unusual de- 
gree by reason of his sense of mechan- 
ics, construction, plus design. Time 
and again new materials appear that 
are certain to stumble until by happy 
accident they reach a level of serious 
use. I would like to be specific in this 
possibility of using architects’ services 
in industrial design. The breadth of 
experience alone is an asset that is of 
importance. 

“We recognize that professional 
diffidence keeps us from approaching 
the market, and conceivably the 
thought persists that the architects do 
not want such work. I feel certain 
that if the industries realized what 
had already been done, and done satis- 
factorily, there would be prompt ef- 
forts made to bring more architects 
into the industrial field, quite possibly 
to prepare for the architecture of 
1936 as something more efficient, bet- 
ter looking and acceptable in the final 
analysis to those who build.” 

In discussing “The Design of 


Household Equipment,” Lurelle V. A. 
Guild, of Lurelle Guild Associates, 
New York, with aid of lantern slides, 
illustrated how a designer approaches 
his problem first by drawings, then 
molded models, and then the final 
concept. Acceptance of design and 
utility of product must be given con- 
sideration before beauty, he asserted. 
He urged, also, for pre-testing of 
products for design acceptance as an 
insurance against gamble, and empha- 
sized that industrial design, advertis- 
ing, merchandising and production 
must all pull together to make a suc- 
cessful product. 

Simplification of design simplifies 
manufacturing and helps in the ad- 
vertising and merchandising program 
as well, Mr. Guild pointed out. As an 
example of what may be accomplished 
by design of industrial products he 
referred to the new model American 
locomotive, which at forty-five miles 
per hour can pull twelve cars with 
the same amount of power formerly 
required to pull ten. 

Design is one of the most powerful 
tools available for the stimulation of 
business, in the opinion of Frederick 
B. Heitkamp, general sales manager, 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., who concluded the symposium 
with his talk on “The Redesign of 
Machinery,” which is given in more 
detail elsewhere in this issue. 
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Establishing Successful 
Distributor Relationships 


is of an engineering type or simply 
installation schedule material. 

@ The influence of the industrial 
agent or industrial electrical contrac- 
tor, as he is called here, is seen in the 
medium sized plants who apparently 
require the application, installation 
and maintenance services which the 
industrial agent is in position to 
render. 

3. The Necessity for Greater Dis- 
tribution: McGraw-Hill has pointed 
out the importance of the power com- 
pany’s new business department rep- 
resentative in the selection of electri- 
cal equipment. The new business de- 
partment of the utility has always 
been an influential factor in the selec- 
tion of electrical equipment, but to- 
day it is a more important factor than 
ever, because the utilities are doing 
everything they can to increase their 
kilowatt load and at the same time 
they are doing everything they can to 
ingratiate themselves with and be 
helpful to industry. If the influence 
of these men is as important nation- 
ally as is indicated by this Rochester 
survey, it is high time that we take 
our distribution problems seriously. 

The influence of the power com- 
pany’s salesmen, or any other sales in- 
fluence such as advertising, may be 
for naught if the company whose 
products are being favorably pro- 
moted doesn’t back this favorable pro- 
motion with localized distribution 
capable of adequately and quickly 
serving the requirements of the local 
industrial market. 

Now that we have seen what a 
market study will give us in the way 
of knowledge of the buying habits 
and service requirements of a trading 
area, we are equipped to set about the 
establishment of distributors. 

The most important thing to re- 
member is that when we secure a dis- 
tributor for our line of apparatus we 
are simply—by our line of apparatus 
and discount compensation—buying 
his local sales contacts. It is often 
much more important to buy worth- 
while sales contacts in a given trading 
area than to buy with your distribu- 
tor setup a detailed knowledge of the 
apparatus the distributor is to sell. So 


let us be sure that we line up with 
distributors who have valuable sales 
contacts and the maximum knowl- 
edge of conditions in local industrial 
plants. 

From this point on, the responsibil- 
ity of distributor development rests 
with the manufacturer. 

1. The distributor must be enthused 
about the line of apparatus that he is 
to promote. 

2. He must be trained in the 
knowledge of all the ramifications of 
pricing, shipments and delivery. 

3. Above all, his sales task should 
be definitely limited in such a way as 
to concentrate his selling time upon a 
number of worthwhile customers 
rather than simply assigning him a 
county or other geographical limita- 
tion. 

One of the biggest obstacles to 

overcome in the establishment of in- 
dustrial distribution by a company 
which obtains most of its business 
through its own direct sales organiza- 
tion is the general lack of the type of 
personnel suited to select and develop 
distributors. Direct selling has the 
thrill of getting the order and often 
the best salesman on your payroll 
needs just that thrill to help him re- 
tain first place. 
@ The type of man who develops dis- 
tribution must be of the management 
or sales directional type. He starts 
simply with a nucleus of an organiza- 
tion and from then on with proper 
supervision of that organization he de- 
velops the distributor to the point 
that his business continues to flow in 
to the company. Most of the business 
is minus the large spectacular order 
and for that reason it takes the type 
of man who can develop what you 
might call “long pull” business. Our 
most successful distributor managers 
have been those salesmen who have 
looked upon the distributor as addi- 
tional sales assistance to their own 
selling efforts; men who have worked 
with the distributor rather than com- 
peted with him, knowing that the ad- 
dition and proper development of a 
distributor simply means additional 
sales assistance for them. 

Another danger that you must al- 
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Figure 3. 


ways guard against is the type of 
salesman who looks upon the distribu- 
tor as a customer, because actually the 
distributor is simply a channel 
through which the manufacturer 
serves a number of customers he 
couldn’t economically contact direct. 
Looking upon the distributor as a cus- 
tomer defeats the whole purpose of 
distribution and the ideal type of sales 
management to handle the distributor 
is the man who is interested in de- 
veloping the relations between the dis- 
tributor and his potential customers. 
This man must be of the promotional 
type, first, last and always. 

@ Now, what about distribution ad- 
vertising? Nearly all manufacturers 
are willing, in fact eager, to supply 
their distributors with manufacturer’s 
sales literature. This, I know, is true 
in the electrical industry and from ob- 
servation I have reasor to believe it’s 
true in all industries. Since most of 
the literature was written from the 
viewpoint of their own sales organ- 
ization, it develops the merits of the 
manufacturer’s equipment, in some 
cases showing the application of that 
equipment in various industries. The 
distributor is told that he should lo- 
calize this literature by using a rubber 
stamp or even imprinting his own 
name at the bottom of the page before 
distributing it. This is not distribu- 
tor promotion in the true sense. 

True distributor promotion should 
build the proper relationship between 
the distributor and his customers. It 
should explain the services the distrib- 
utor has to offer in such a way that 
the recipient of the literature would 
understand how he could profitably 
employ those services. Figure 3 shows 
some of the issues of a publication we 
used for this purpose—it might be de- 
scribed as distributors’ institutional 
advertising. 

The next promotional problem is to 
impress upon the customers of the dis- 
tributor the value and quality of your 
apparatus. Here again we deviated 
from normal practice and decided that 
the best way to do that job was to tie 
our apparatus in to an interesting 
statement of the services the distribu- 
tor was in a position to render to his 
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Figure 4. 


customers. In other words, this was 
not the familiar manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising, but was truly distributor’s 
advertising, building his importance 
in the community, and at the same 
time tying in the fact that he was a 
distributor for Westinghouse prod- 
ucts. The literature shown in Figure 
4 shows the type of advertising we 
have used to tell an apparatus story 
and at the same time promote the 
distributor’s services over his own sig- 
nature. 

@ Now as to the pitfalls encountered 
in securing good distribution. Every- 
body who talks upon a sales subject 
today is prone to pay tribute to pro- 
duction and then turn to the subject 
of distribution as though that job had 
not yet been started. Probably one 
of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
a sound distribution sales problem is 
that direct sales organizations usually 
take the matter none too seriously. 
Only in depression years does the dis- 


tributor loom up as a worthwhile out- 
let, because in good years he can easily 
be over-shadowed in importance by 
the purchase of any large user cus- 


tomer. If a manufacturer is going to 
sell any important amount of his 
product through distribution chan- 
nels, he must work tirelessly in select- 
ing those channels of distribution and 
developing them. His efforts cannot 
be spasmodic. It must be continued 
through the good years just as 
through the lean years of depression, 
because a distributor “is not a cus- 
tomer,” but rather a sales arm of your 
sales organization and must be en- 
thused and helped day after day if he 
is to develop into an important part 
of your sales organization. 

Too many companies have signed 
up distributors to ignore them until 
the fiscal year rolled around and then 
the sales manager casually looked over 
his sales reports to find that the X. Y. 
Z. distributors hadn’t performed up to 
his expectations, regardless of the 
soundness of the volume expected, and 
so he sent his salesman out to cancel 
that agreement and to line up with an 
A. B. C. competitor, figuratively, if 
not literally, across the street from his 
former distributor. 
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That could easily be done because 
in the past the whole promotional job 
of manufacturers has been to exploit 
their products through distributors. 
In many cases the distributor was 
paying at least the mailing costs of 
this exploitation, and so the manu- 
facturer benefited because everybody 
in that community knew through 
this distribtuor’s promotional policy 
the merits of his product. The man- 
ufacturer had little to lose when he 
canceled the agreement and made a 
sales relationship with another dis- 
tributor over night. 

Gentlemen, that is a weak distribu- 
tion policy. Our promotional plan has 
been based upon the theory that dis- 
tribution has been with us for a long 
time, that it is with us today, and will 
probably be a more potent factor in 
our sales picture in the future. 
Through our promotional program we 
have emphasized the importance of 
the distributor and his services to his 
clientele. Even in the apparatus lit- 
erature, displayed in Figure 4, the 
distributor’s services are played up a 
great deal more than Westinghouse 
apparatus. 

This type of promotional activity 

which puts the distributor’s best foot 
forward instead of the manufactur- 
er’s, has been a wonderful force in de- 
veloping the proper relationship be- 
tween our company and our distrib- 
utors. The distributor has actually 
felt obligated to us because we have 
promoted his interests and his busi- 
ness first, and that obligation has been 
fulfilled with orders. 
@ You'll always have to choose some 
distributors who prove unworthy of 
such a relationship, but in our expe- 
rience in this particular type of dis- 
tribution, we can say that in the ma- 
jority of cases it has resulted in en- 
thusiastic exclusive representation on 
our line. 

Our salesmen handling the distrib- 
utors who are literally directing sales 
managers of our distributors’ organi- 
zations, can’t misjudge the sales ef- 
fort of a given distributor, because 
at the presentation of our plan to a 
distributor we show him the market 
possibilities of his trading area and 
fairly accurately estimate the amount 
of business we expect him to do. With 
this kind of presentation the distrib- 
utor understands his job and his re- 
sponsibilities and he also understands 
our measuring stick. Complete un- 
derstanding is at the root of all en- 
thusiasm and loyalty. 


In summing up our experiences I 
would say that there are ten com- 
mandments in establishing successful 
distributor relationships: 

1. Determine first the total market 
for a given product or line of prod- 
ucts. 

2. Determine the portion of the 
market that is to be covered by a dis- 
tribution setup. 

3. Be sure that the distributor’s 
market possibilities offer enough po- 
tential to justify enthusiastic sales 
work on the part of the distributor. 

4. Acquaint the men who make the 
market surveys of each trading area 
with your objective. If they know 
that you’re thinking of sales distribu- 
tion they may often, through intense 
survey work, be in a position to sug- 
gest distribution outlets. 

5. In choosing distributors, choose 
them for their sales contacts—that is 
what you actually buy when you ob- 
tain a distributor. 

6. Never forget that your distrib- 
utor is not a customer but that he is 
a channel through which you may 
serve many customers whom you've 
been able to economically contact be- 
fore. 

7. Be sure that the personnel who 
are held responsible for the develop- 
ment of the distributor as a sales out- 
let are interested in that type of de- 
velopment work. It takes a great 
deal more stick-to-it-iveness and in- 
born enthusiasm to handle a distribu- 
tor and develop his personnel to the 
point that he becomes a real business- 
getter than it does to close an impor- 
tant negotiation with a user cus- 
tomer. 

8. Supply your distributor with a 
new type of literature which promotes 
the distributor and his services with 
his customers. 

9. Apparatus literature for distri- 
bution to the distributor’s customers 
must, of course, be incorporated in 
this plan, but as far as possible, tie 
the apparatus discussion in with the 
services of the distributor, rather than 
use strictly apparatus literature. 

10. Your effort in developing dis- 
tributors must continue through the 
years at an even pace. There should 
be no peaks and valleys in distribu- 
tion development. Remember that 
every time you add a distributor, you 
add to your own sales staff sales per- 
sonnel with infinitely more knowledge 
of local plants and conditions than 
your far-flung sales organization can 
hope to possess. 
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Sharp Traffic Gain 
Aids Railroads 


Vigorous Rise in Freight 
Car Loadings a Spurto 
Earnings and Buying Power 


ROM July 13 to September 14, 

the weekly level of freight car 
loadings rose from 566,488 to 
700,357 cars, a gain of 133,869 
ears. This increase, which repre- 
sents one of the most spectacular 
gains in railway traffic since the 
depression began, brought car 
loadings, in the short time of eight 
weeks, to the highest level since 
November, 1931. 


Such a sharp gain in loadings 
shows how quickly improvement in 
railway traffic can materialize .. . 
with a resulting spur to railway 
earnings and buying power. It in- 
dicates that extensive railway buy- 
ing may become urgent much 
sooner than has been generally an- 
ticipated . . . for increased traffic 
not only makes needed repairs and 
replacements imperative, but sup- 
plies the incentive and the money 
to make purchases. In fact, the 
most persuasive force in existence 
today for bringing about wide- 
spread railway buying is more and 
more traffic. 


The fall rise of car loadings to new 
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high levels, therefore, should have 
an important bearing on your rail- 
way sales campaign during the re- 
mainder of this year and through- 
out 1936. And in reaching the 
railway men who authorize, spe- 
cify and influence purchases, the 
five Simmons-Boardman_  depart- 
mental railway publications pro- 
vide the logical mediums for well- 
directed railway selling. These 
publications enable you to reach 
the railway industry as a whole or 


A 





just a part, according to your spe- 
cific needs. They enable you to 
select your own railway audience 
—for each one is devoted to the 
interests of one of the several 
branches of railway service, and 
each one has a specialized circu- 
lation of. important railway men. 
Continuous advertising representa- 
tion in these publications will as- 
sure effective, properly-directed 
publicity for your products in the 
railway industry. 


Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company 


Terminal Tower, 
Washington, D. C. 


30 Church Street 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 


San Francisco 


Cleveland 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


A Plan for Marketing A 
$750 Air Conditioning Unit 


contractors, by oil burner dealers and 
by engineers and architects should be 
prominently displayed. The advantage 
of Stay Kool materials and engineer- 
ing principles should be emphasized. 
Each exhibit should tell a complete 
selling story. The exhibit should have 
the action of its working model re- 
inforced by expert color treatment of 
the exhibit background and of all 
other display features. 

@ Mr. Ruth recommended that ten 
shows be included on the exhibit pro- 
gram: Four national shows to cover 
the heating and ventilating, air condi- 
tioning, plumbing and oil burner in- 
dustries, and six local building exposi- 
tions in leading cities where market 
conditions justify intensive selling ef- 
fort. 

The value of the industrial exposi- 
tion in the marketing program he 
covered by seven points: 

1. It serves to bring the customer 
and prospect in direct contact with 
the product and the salesman. 

2. The prospective customer is in 
a mood to hear sales talk and inspect 
the product. That’s why he attends 
the show. 

3. Unworthy products do not get 
mu¢eh of a break when compared at 
close range with worthy products of 
the same kind. Undesirable competi- 
tion is eliminated at the better shows. 

4. An unmatched opportunity to 
show new products or to display the 
advantages of new improvements on 
old products. 

§. The exhibit supplements the 
selling effort. It joins hands with 
the advertising toward a common goal 
—more sales. 

6. It establishes the company and 
its products in the category of the 
largest and most successful manufac- 
turers in practically all fields of indus- 
try who use exhibits at shows. 

7. The nationally recognized and 
strongly established expositions show 
impressive records of growth during 
normal times from the standpoints of 
attendance, number of exhibitors and 
consequently the volume of inquiries 
and sales. 

The case for group catalogs and di- 
rectories was pleaded by William Bux- 
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man, chairman, McGraw-Hill Catalog 
Committee and manager, Engineering 
News-Record. Breaking down the 
merchandising program into three 
divisions—creating desire, furnishing 
details, and asking for orders—Mr. 
Buxman clearly and simply established 
the function of catalogs and sales 
literature as supplying wanted infor- 
mation about the product once the de- 
sire has been created by advertising. 
Asking for orders, he explained, is the 
function of the company’s salesmen 
or those of the distributing organiza- 
tion. 

“To furnish details,” he said, “you 
have two avenues of approach: first, 
individual catalogs, descriptive leaf- 
lets, brochures, folders, which you 
mail promiscuously or on request, and 
which, by the way, can rarely be 
found for one reason or other when 
wanted; and second, detail material, 
from simple name and address, with 
simple auxiliary explanatory material, 
to complete catalog representation in 
the group catalogs and directories 
used for reference purposes by the 
men whose business you are aiming 
to secure. These are the catalogs I 
am referring to in this subject. 

“There, gentlemen, you have the 

place of catalogs and directories in 
your program—and in the fact that 
details are essential to order-getting, 
and that order-getting, after all, is 
the definite objective of the whole 
sales campaign, you have the ‘why’ 
catalogs and directories should be 
used.” 
@ Mr. Buxman said to do the catalog 
and directory job without sacrifice of 
effectiveness, an appropriation of 
$25,000 should be provided and dis- 
tinctly labelled, “Detail Furnishing 
Appropriation.” The jury set aside 
$3,000 for this item. 

Edward L. Bernays, public relations 
counsel, New York, explained the 
function of his type of service as that 
of a consistent, sustained work of 
creating or shaping or capitalizing on 
events to influence the relation of the 
public to a given enterprise, idea or 
group. “The function of the public 
relations counsel is to interpret his 
client to the public, and the public to 


his client, to the end that the public 
will be favorably disposed towards the 
products or services of his client,” he 
said. 

Further, he pointed out, public re- 
lations work often supplies motive 
power, ideas, concepts, keynotes that 
may be used in the general advertising 
program. “Necessarily, too,” he 
added, “it fertilizes, harrows and cul- 
tivates the attitudes upon which these 
media fall, and makes the publicity 
dollar more effective. 

“The public relations counsel, it 
seems to me, would validate the leader- 
ship of the company, would validate 
its product, and would also overcome 
those two great handicaps to direct 
sales approach which every new prod- 
uct must overcome—suspicion and 
inertia.” 

The cost of such service, Mr. Ber- 

nays explained, would depend entirely 
on the scope of the work to be done. 
The jury did not feel that the extent 
of its budget would permit use of this 
type of service at the start, but in- 
stead allotted $3,000 for well-directed 
publicity. 
@ House organs were considered more 
favorably by the jury than was sug- 
gested by William Feather, president, 
The William Feather Company, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Feather suggested that other 
forms of direct advertising would be ° 
more effective than an external house 
organ which he considered lent itself 
more effectively to reaching users and 
prospects for repeat products rather 
than a one-time sale. After a few 
hundred installations had been made 
he thought it might be advisable to 
use a house organ as an inexpensive 
medium for the company to keep in 
friendly touch with its customers. 

On the other hand, Mr. Feather 
recommended serious consideration be 
given to a four-page multigraphed 
8'x1l-inch internal publication to 
be issued once a week to salesmen. The 
contents of this leaflet would include 
data on new installations, testimonials, 
records of savings and “the usual in- 
formation that salesmen need in de- 
signing fresh lines of attack on the 
sales frontier.” 

The committee set aside $15,000 for 
an external house organ and $3,000 
for an internal publication. 

Direct mail, which received the 
amount of appropriation declared 
necessary by its sponsor, was presented 
by Homer J. Buckley, president, Buck- 
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NOW OR NEVER... 


PPORTUNITY is at the door. Standing on the threshold of re- 

newed prosperity, engineers, architects, contractors and executives 
will invest in modern heating, ventilating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment on a scale hitherto unapproached. What they know about your 
products now will determine their standard practice for the next two 
years at least. 
The market is ready. Competition will be keen, the pace fast with 
many able contenders. Do not handicap yourself in the race for this 
business. Exhibit at this Fourth and greatest of all Heating, Ventilat- 
ing and Air-Conditioning Expositions. It is your best opportunity to 
place your products before thousands of buyers whom you would 
gladly travel many miles to see. Here they will come to see you and 
your products, to seek ideas, to select equipment. 
For diagrams, rates and data address International Exposition Co., 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Under the auspices of the Ameri- January 27-31, 1936 
Grand Central Palace 


can Society of Heating & Venti- 1 sgh ia 
lating Engineers. \ e ee New York 
FOURTH 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


CHICACO-ILL 
seer 7% 


Janu O%€ 


N 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
HEATING & VENTILATING EXPOSITION 
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An Unusual Field Demonstration 


@ A new field demonstration service, 
believed to be the first of its kind, 
was recently put into effect by the 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Company, 
Boston, Mass. The new service unit, 
a specially designed truck, completely 
equipped with up-to-the-minute re- 
ducing valves and control instruments, 
is making a nation-wide tour, giving 
demonstrations of modern control in 
important chemical plants, paper mills, 
refineries, process and power plants. 
This demonstration unit makes it 
possible for plant executives, process 
men, power plant engineers and in- 
strument men to bring themselves up 
to date on control. They can see, in 
a few minutes, what would otherwise 


require many miles of travel and many 
days away from their plant. They can 


get first-hand information on the 
latest developments in temperature, 
pressure and flow control. Control 
valve compensators, that prevent over- 
control, overheat protectors, drift 
compensators and frictionless duo-coil 
action are shown, all in operation. 

The complete demonstration is 
under the supervision of a Mason- 
Neilan control engineer who discusses 
problems, answers questions, and gives 
ideas on cutting maintenance costs. 
The unit is offered as a free service, no 
matter where it goes. 

The large number of requests for 
demonstrations that have been received 
guarantees the success of the ven- 
ture, and has definitely established the 
truck as a permanent part of Mason- 
Neilan merchandising plans. 





ley, Dement & Co., Chicago, whose 
firm is now engaged in a promotion 
program for the Certified Bureau of 
Heating and Air Conditioning. Mr. 
Buckley contributed many pertinent 
marketing facts on the subject under 
consideration, on which he based the 
following recommended use of direct 
mail to attain the objective: 

“Direct mail promotion is an im- 
perative necessity in the marketing of 
the Stay Kool air conditioning unit or 
installation, and in this particular case 
it assumes a very definite function in 
the sales promotion. 

“I, therefore, come to you with the 
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specific recommendation that twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of the appro- 
priation “be allocated for direct mail 
sales promotion and submit the follow- 
ing reasons why: 

“The first step in the marketing 
plans requires a program of education 
to a selected list of those specialized 
and technical groups who influence air 
conditioning installations and units, 
and give preference in their specifica- 
tions and recommendations. These 
must have the full and detailed story 
of Stay Kool: (1) heating and venti- 
lating engineers; (2) consulting engi- 
neers; (3) architects; (4) building 


and ventilating construction engi- 
neers. 

“A direct mail personalized educa- 
tion campaign should be sent direct 
to these groups, in such territories as 
may be later determined. Each classi- 
fication should receive a series of sep- 
arate mailings in bulletin form, de- 
signed to fully inform and instruct 
as to the exceptional merits of Stay 
Kool. 

“The second step should be the 
preparation of sales promotion direct 
advertising material which will travel 
down through the distributor chan- 
nels, and include: (a) presentation of 
marketing plan; (b) field work with 
factory salesmen; (c) jobbers’ sales- 
men’s meetings; (d) wholesale market 
surveys and determining trading areas; 
(e) establishing wholesale quotas. 

“This will require the creation of 
sales manuals, printed prospectuses, 
charts, pamphlets covering not only 
the elementary phases of air condition- 
ing but the engineering and accepted 
technical standards for certified air 
conditioning. 

“Educational ‘sales kits’ and promo- 
tional material also must be provided 
for these selling outlets. 

“The third step is the buyer or pros- 

pect market, and direct mail sales pro- 
motion is required here to do a very 
definite pre-selling job. It should be 
recognized that Stay Kool, as a unit or 
device for industrial or commercial 
use, is a specialty and it must be sold 
— it will never be bought. 
@ “Selling the industrial or commer- 
cial prospect is not a mass selling job. 
It needs a selective selling process of 
direct mail at the point of purchase 
paralleling the day by day calls of the 
sales force of the distributors’ agent or 
dealer. 

“In order to sell an air conditioning 
installation to industrial corporations 
it is necessary to educate: the presi- 
dent of the company; the engineering 
staff; the superintendent ofthe build- 
ing; the office manager; the purchasing 
agent. 

“One or more of these individuals 
with each factory or industrial organ- 
ization may have the deciding voice 
on what installations, if any, may be 
selected. All must be included in the 
series of direct mail sales promotion 
that would be prepared in a campaign 
program that will cultivate prospects, 
develop inquiries and pave the way for 
the sales or engineering representative 
to call.” 
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*POWER Reader 


Meet Your Buyer 





Building — 
Maintenance 








Tra nsportation 


No. 4 of a series of actual case studies of the men 
that constitute the nation’s power equipment market 


In all plants in all industries jobs of men 
group themselves into distinct functions. 
One of these is the power function, a defi- 
nite part of which is the specification of 


power equipment by type and make. 


Take, for example, the two plants of Forst- 
mann Woolen Co. at Passaic and Garfield, 
N. J. F. L. Bradley, Plant Engineer, is in 
complete charge of installation, mainte- 
mance and operation of all power equip- 
ment. 


Purchases of every item of equipment listed 
at the left must have his personal approval. 
Other men in his department, such as Mr. 
Lowes, power supervisor; and Mr. Loeffler, 
in charge of electrical and mechanical 
shops, have some influence in buying, but 
no buying authority. 


This case can be multiplied by thousands. 
Mr. Bradley is not an exceptional buyer. His 
job and buying functions are basically the 
same as those of Mr. deVivo (first of this 
series), John Ellsman (second), Warren 


Lewis (third), and of thousands of pro- 
gressive power engineers in all industries. 


Marketing of power equipment is primarily 
a matter of reaching the Bradleys, deVivos, 
Ellsmans and Lewises of all industry per- 
sistently and effectively. They represent a 
huge concentrated market. They set equip- 
ment standards for all sizes and kinds of 
plants. They are responsive to constructive 
selling. 


* » * * * 


These men are the type for which POWER 
is edited, and which POWER wins and holds 
as readers. Mr. Bradley, for example, has 
read POWER for seventeen years. He has 
always closely followed the advertising 
pages. 


Thus POWER provides a means of carrying 
your sales impulses to a mass market of 
flesh-and-blood buyers quickly and force- 
fully through a medium that is invited to 
call every month. 


First November forms close October 23. 


POWER 


330 W. 42ND ST. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 60th year. 





For the first 8 months of 1935 we 
carried a total of 561 pages of ad- 
vertising—while the second paper 
had 369. There is @ reason. 


Ask for a recent issue and draw your 
own conclusions. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 

MEDICAL JOURNALS 

POPULAR MAGAZINES 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 





We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 











Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Industrial Distributors 

Doing a "Selling" Job 

@ A general increase in sales volume, 
commensurate with the pickup in 
general business, has been experienced 
by industrial supply distributors dur- 
ing 1935. A regular monthly survey 
shows July and August sales well 
above those of the last several years. 

Distributors, generally speaking, are 
operating at a profit. A few excep- 
tions, larger houses mostly, have not 
yet “come out of the woods.” These 
establishments, with their inflexible 
fixed charges, are, in most cases, about 
at the break-even point now. 

A distinct trend toward the de- 
velopment of better sales organiza- 
tions has helped distributors to take 
advantage of the increase in industrial 
activity this year. Not only is the 
average industrial supply salesman of 
today a better qualified representative 
than ever before but his efforts have 
been supplemented, in many cases, by 
the employment of engineers or spe- 
cialists on particular lines or groups of 
lines. 

The tendency to reduce the amount 
of territory covered and to do a more 
concentrated job on accounts within 
that territory still goes on. Forced at 
first by the necessity of reducing over- 
head, this policy has proved itself both 
in earnings for distributors and the 
approval of manufacturers who are 
obtaining better representation. 

The depression has taught many les- 
sons. It has changed the thinking of 
distributors from “order taking” to 
“selling.” The swing upward finds 
them in a fine position to capitalize 
on their natural advantages of local 
stocks and quick service—James A. 
CHANNON, Editor, Mill Supplies. 


Welding Continues Its 

High Stride 

@ Manufacturers of welding wire 
and equipment are reporting heavy de- 
mands for their products. In the case 
of some manufacturers, the output of 
welding wire is running fifty per cent 
over last year’s figures, and last year 
was not considered a poor year. One 
producer is installing additional ex- 
truding equipment to supplement ex- 
isting capacity for heavy-coated elec- 
trodes, and yet he can’t keep up with 
orders. 


The trend from castings to welded 
rolled steel construction, which has 
been in evidence for five years past, 
is continuing and perhaps even ac- 
celerating. The foundry industry is 
trying to check this trend by intro- 
ducing castings having higher physical 
properties than those of the usual type 
of gray iron. 

Several manufacturers of direct- 
current welders have recently an- 
nounced new machines for welding 
with alternating current. Some users 
of the process are shifting to alter- 
nating current, claiming that it gives 
them certain important advantages 
over direct-current welding. 

The machine cutting torch, using 
an oxygen flame with a fuel gas, is 
becoming more firmly intrenched in 
metal working and fabricating plants. 
Several large machines of this type 
were sold outright at the recent Cleve- 
land Machine Tool Show, and develop- 
ments are continuing toward simpli- 
fied working of such machines and 
sensitive control of the cutting flame. 
—F. L. Spancier, Editor, The Weld- 


ing Engineer. 
Furniture Leads 


Wood-working Industry 


@ Contrary to what has always been 
the case in the wood-working indus- 
try, the furniture branch today is lead- 
ing the building construction branch 
in increased business. Ordinarily furni- 
ture manufacturers are the last to feel 
any improvement. New buildings and 
new homes need windows, doors, in- 
terior trim, flooring, panelled walls, 
etc., before they need furniture, nat- 
urally. But because furniture sales 
had been low since 1926, the present 
comparatively happy situation in the 
furniture field is due, not to new home 
building, which has not yet struck its 
stride, but to the natural replacement 
of outmoded furniture styles in exist- 
ing homes. 

While, as mentioned, building has 
not yet begun to boom, and will not 
until spring, building is on the in- 
crease. Apparently the wood-working 
plants in the South are having a 
greater increase in business than those 
in other sections. However, there are 
some localities in the North, East and 
West which are tremendously ahead 
of last year’s business. The industry 
as a whole is probably in a better posi- 
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153 Advertising Agencies 


. . placed space in FACTORY during the past twelve 
months. An unusually large number to be making use 
of any one business paper! 


There can be only one reason why, with their careful space 
buying methods, so many agencies should accord FACTORY 
this distinction. They know the value of reaching Plant Operat- 
ing Officials in selling to manufacturing plants. And they 

know that FACTORY is their best and most economical 

means of reaching Plant Operating Officials throughout 
the manufacturing industries. 


FAC UW OR 


MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Do You Knou-- 


That the WAREHOUSING, 
MOTOR FREIGHT and 
TRANSFER field is now an 
active market for manufactur- 
ers of TRUCKS, TRAILERS 
and Allied AUTOMOTIVE 
ACCESSORIES AND EQUIP- 
MENT? 


Due to increased commodity prices 
this industry is operating at close to 
1929 levels and its truck fleets now 
average 15.4 units per fleet. 


lt can be blanketed thru the only 
publication in the field. 


Distribution & Warehousing 


249 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 








WRITTEN FOR YOU 


MARKETING is 
the only publication devot- 
ed exclusively to the mer- 
chandising problems of 
manufacturers of industrial 
machinery, equipment, ma- 


INDUSTRIAL 


terials and supplies. It 
discusses all phases of in- 
dustrial distribution, sales 
promotion and advertising, 
with emphasis on both cor- 
rect principles and suc- 
cessful practice. It is the 
national forum for the ex- 
change of ideas among sales, 
advertising and _ research 
executives in the industrial 


field. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription—l2 big issues of 


practical, useful material. 
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tion regarding the immediate future 
than most other industries—J. L. 
SmiTH, Editor, The Wood-worker. 


Hardware Industry 


Faces Fall Rush 


@ With the advent of abnormally 
cool weather early in September, the 
demand for seasonable hardware has 
since increased to such an extent that 
manufacturers, in many instances, 
have been unable to fill incoming 
orders with their customary dispatch. 
Most manufacturers of cold weather 
hardware needs appear to have figured 
their supplies too conservatively, or 
to have under-estimated the demand. 

One example is that offered by heat- 
ing stoves and accessories, with lead- 
ing wholesalers reporting advance sales 
better than at any time within the 
last six years, and shipments being de- 
layed from a number of makers, even 
on orders placed far in advance. One 
reason why manufacturers have found 
it impossible to step-up their output 
quickly enough to care for the in- 
creased business is said to be that there 
is a real dearth of skilled and semi- 
skilled workmen for factory opera- 
tions. 

Business with both hardware whole- 
salers and retailers continues to reflect 
substantial improvement as compared 
to a year ago. In July and August, 
sales reflected the most marked im- 
provement of the year, and the usual 
summer slump did not materialize.— 
MacDonatp WITTEN, Associate Edi- 
tor, Hardware Age. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 12] 


N. 1. A. A. Conference 


careful records kept to show its re- 
sults. 

The progress being made by the as- 
sociation in bringing together indus- 
trial marketing executives for com- 
mon good and mutual betterment was 
reflected in the report of William E. 
McFee, chairman of the membership 
committee, which showed the addi- 
tion of 197 members since the Cin- 
cinnati conference last year. The two 
youngest chapters, Pittsburgh and 
Boston, led with forty-six and forty- 
five respectively. Three new chapters 
are in the offing: Youngstown, O., 
Detroit and Rochester, N. Y. The 
total membership now stands at near- 
ly 500. 

The social features of the meeting 
were as successful as the business ses- 
sions. George O. Hayes, vice-president 
The Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, officiated as usual at the 


publishers’ reception at the close of 
the first day. This brought the mem- 
bers together in an effective manner 
and paved the way for the following 
evening when the banquet was held. 
C. F. Steen, Eddy Press Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, piloted the event to 
a grand climax with more than 400 
at the tables. Instead of speeches he 
arranged a brilliant floor show fol- 
lowed by dancing. 

At the annual business meeting 
which closed the conference, the cus- 
tomary reports of committees were 
read and resolutions passed. J. R. 
Kearney, Jr., speaking for the pub- 
lishers’ statement committee advised 
that a new form is to be drawn and 
submitted to the members embodying 
industrial and occupational classifica- 
tions. Among the resolutions passed 
was one urging the Department of 
Commerce to take necessary steps to 
get a $50,000 appropriation needed to 
compile and issue the “Industrial Mar- 
keting Data Book.” Copies of this 
resolution are to be sent to Congress 
and government officials who may in- 
fluence this project. In discussing the 
book, Roland G. E. Ullman, president, 
Roland G. E. Ullman Associates, 
Philadelphia, who is fathering the 
idea, urged all members to write the 
Department of Commerce and their 
senators and impress the need for the 
publication. 


Carborundum Buys Hutto 

The Carborundum Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has purchased the 
personal assets and goodwill of the 
Hutto Engineering Company, Detroit, 
which will continue as Hutto Machine 
Division of the Carborundum Com- 
pany. The present management will 
remain, with the addition of Joseph A. 
Carlin as manager and John E. Kline 
as chief engineer. 


Makes Steel Pipe 

The A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has extended its manufactur- 
ing activities to include steel pipe 
in addition to its complete line of 
wrought iron products, which include 
pipe, plates, sheets, merchant bars, an- 
gles, structurals, forging billets. The 
addition to steel pipe will enable the 
company to meet practically all pipe 
requirements. 
House Organ Starts 

The F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, is publishing a house or- 
gan called “Process News,” devoted 
to new machines, methods, and econo- 
mies. 
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“According to Mrs. Hanford, Space Buyer for 
B. B. D. & O., the importance of circulation in 
business papers should be subordinated to the 
integrity and stability of their editorial content.” 


“Yes, her opinion closely parallels the boost 
recenily given business editors and their im- 
proved producis—by Russell T. Gray.” 


“Both, in plain words, sanction # T EE L’s policy 
—EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE plus SANE 
DISTRIBUTION.” 
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Working With 
Industrial Distributors 


@ The frank discussion of distribution problems 
presented at the N. I. A. A. convention at Pitts- 
burgh by J. M. McKibbin, Jr., of Westinghouse, 
emphasized a fact which cannot be too fre- 
quently pointed out: namely, that a manufac- 
turer cannot both compete with and work with 
his distributors. 

When the manufacturer tries to skim all the 
cream off the business in the distributor’s terri- 
tory, leaving the latter nothing but the skim 
milk, he can hardly protest when the distributor 
fails to work up a lot of enthusiasm for the 
product. 

In addition to protecting the distributor in 
the development of the business.to which it has 
been agreed in advance he is entitled, the manu- 
facturer, as Mr. McKibbin pointed out, must 
keep the distributor’s point of view in mind in 
the preparation of sales promotion material 
which he is supposed to use in behalf of the man- 
ufacturer’s line. If the manufacturer’s name 
and fame are played up as the sole subject of the 
material, then he must not be disappointed if the 
representative does not make as much use of it 
as he is expected to do. , 

Another interesting slant in the distribution 
situation was brought out by Mr. McKibbin in 
showing that, based on a recent McGraw-Hill 
survey of Rochester, N. Y., more than half of 
all industrial buyers purchase their electrical 
supplies from other sources than the manufac- 
turer. With the exception of heavy machinery, 
this situation is probably representative of other 
lines as well. Thus the importance of the dis- 
tributor in the industrial situation is made evi- 
dent, along with the necessity of seeing that the 
distribution set-up is adequate for the job to be 
performed, from the standpoint of coverage of 
buying units and convenience of stocks. 

The buyer determines his own method of pur- 
chasing, based on his own convenience and serv- 
ice requirements, and, as Mr. McKibbin so ably 
pointed out, the manufacturer must make his 
arrangements accordingly. How the buyer 
wants to buy, rather than how the maker wants 
to sell, should determine the distribution policy. 

Successful distributor organization is half the 
battle in these days when thorough coverage of 
the industrial buying situation is needed, and 
using the methods recommended by Mr. McKib- 
bin will go far toward solving the problem. 
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How to Get the 

Market Data Handbook 

@ The project for the publication of an indus- 
trial market data handbook by the Department 
of Commerce has been before that division of 
the government for several years. The need 
for such information has been presented aggres- 
sively by the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. An item of $50,000 in the current 
budget of the Department covers the estimated 
cost of the work. At present, however, the 
book is still in the project stage. 

From all that INpusTRIAL MARKETING can 
gather, the real trouble is that the Department 
is not yet fully convinced that those interested 
in selling to industry are keenly concerned about 
the book, and are sincerely planning to utilize 
it after publication. Thus sales and advertising 
executives in the industrial field still have a job 
to do in convincing the Department that the 
$50,000 now available should actually be put 
to work in carrying out this project. 

The Bureau of the Census has the figures on 
which the statistical part of the work can be 
based, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has mapped out the book in a broad 
way. There is nothing lacking to its prepara- 
tion except the actual decision to go ahead and 
use the money which has been appropriated for 
that purpose. 

Members of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and all others interested in bet- 
ter industrial marketing methods should advise 
the Department speedily of their interest in the 
project, of its importance to them, and of their 
determination to utilize the data once the mate- 
rial is available. They should also write to their 
representatives in Congress, urging them to rec- 
ommend prompt publication. 

If the Department of Commerce receives am- 
ple evidence that the book is wanted, and that 
the delay in publishing it is a matter of real con- 
cern to the industrial marketing field, it is al- 
most certain that the project will be put into 
work and that early publication of the Indus- 
trial Market Data Handbook can be scheduled. 


The Depression Helped 

Industry, After All 

@ Few industrial executives are as frank as Ed- 
ward G. Budd, president of the Edward G. 
Budd Company, who addressed the N. I. A. A. 
convention on the subject of industrial research 
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and the new designs which have been developed 
by his company for the transportation field. 

When business is good and sales are coming 
along nicely, Mr. Budd said in effect, there is 
little urge to improve the product or to strike 
out into new fields. But when depression causes 
a shrinkage of volume, the manufacturer is 
forced to redouble his efforts in studying oppor- 
tunities for improvement, in the hope of being 
able to offer something which will attract busi- 
ness. That is the way a new and lighter type of 
railway car construction was developed by the 
Budd company, with its corresponding effects 
in creating new locomotive designs, reducing 
the cost of transportation and thus broadening 
the market for railway service. 

What has happened in the field of railway 
equipment has been going on broadly through- 
out industry. As F. W. Heitkamp, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., told the convention, most manu- 
facturers of machinery have been busy redesign- 
ing their products, making them better and 
cheaper, and offering the buyer such greatly in- 
creased values as to make old equipment obso- 
lete. Now that business is again on the up- 
grade, a tremendous market is available in the 
replacement of machinery which is no longer 
comparable in efficiency to available designs. 

The period of 1930-1934, inclusive, in which 
American industry went down into the trough 
of the depression and then began to emerge, was 
thus not entirely lost, by any means. It may 
be regarded later, when a true perspective of 
conditions in this period can be had, as a time of 
real progress, when men’s energies were increased 
by the need of expanded effort, and when ad- 
vancement was accelerated by active effort to 
improve products. 

Those who sell to industry now have a story 
which is nothing short of exciting in its presen- 
tation of reduced costs and greater output due 
to advances in designs which are the product 
of depression effort. 


Give Advertising a 
Definite Objective 


@ Forrest U. Webster, manager of merchandise 
sales of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of his company, and thus has 
a sympathetic viewpoint of the problems of 
those concerned with profitable expenditure of 
advertising appropriations. 

Looking at the situation from the standpoint 
both of advertising and sales, Mr. Webster told 
the N. I. A. A. that advertising should be given 
specific objectives, and that the advertising 
manager should measure the accomplishment of 
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his department, from the standpoint of how 
nearly the objective was reached, at regular in- 
tervals. 

Since much of the work of advertising in the 
industrial field is to educate prospective buyers, 
to accelerate the development of favorable 
group opinion, and to build a welcome for sales- 
men, it cannot be measured merely in terms of 
inquiries received. Field work, to determine the 
attitude of buyers toward the product and to- 
ward competitive products, often reveals that 
advertising has played a most important part in 
advancing the product in the minds of users, 
and in raising the position of the company as a 
source of supply for goods in its line. 

General and marketing executives appreciate 
information of this kind, which indicates in a 
definite way just how advertising has reached 
the goal which had been set for it. Consequently 
advertising managers ambitious to broaden their 
work in behalf of their companies should plan 
a definite program both of establishing adver- 
tising objectives and measuring the progress 
made toward them. 


Bring Your 
Surveys Up to Date 


@ Industrial publishers have been of great 
help to manufacturers of industrial products 
by surveying their fields and indicating the vol- 
ume and character of purchasing, as well as the 
factors involved in industrial buying in their 
particular fields. 


Much of this information, based on studies 
made a number of years ago, is now so badly 
out of date as to be of little value. Like some 
figures available from U. S. Census and other 
governmental sources, they no longer picture 
conditions as they exist at present. 


Publishers who offer surveys to advertisers 
will find that they can render an appreciated 
service by bringing these studies as nearly up to 
date as possible. Studies will prove definitely 
helpful to marketers in providing specific sug- 
gestions for sales effort in selected markets, pro- 
vided the information given reflects current op- 
erating conditions. 


While it is true that a real survey of indus- 
trial consumption is relatively costly, the ex- 
pense of this work, spread over service of many 
companies, can be justified through the in- 
creased advertising which manufacturers will 
use, once they have been convinced by factual 
presentations of the desirability of concentrat- 
ing sales promotion and merchandising efforts 
on markets which are shown to be responding 
now to the offer of worth while products. 
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How Electrical 
Contractors Function 


@ A significant study recently com- 
pleted by Electrical Contracting es- 
tablishes the electrical contractor as 
an important unit in the distribution 
of electrical equipment and supplies, 
rather than a mere mechanic serving 
industry. The survey points out that 
industrial plants buy electrical equip- 
ment from electrical contractors, elec- 
trical wholesalers, and direct from 
manufacturers, using as consultants 
electrical contractors, power com- 
panies and consulting engineers. 

In conducting the survey, the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., was selected as 


representative of conditions in most 
parts of the country. A visit to every 
industrial plant in that city rated at 
100-h.p. and over developed the fol- 
lowing facts: 31.1 per cent of the 
plants consult electrical contractors 
for advice on purchasing electrical 
equipment; 32.6 per cent buy electri- 
cal equipment from an electrical con- 
tractor; 30.2 per cent employ an elec- 
trical contractor to do their mainte- 
nance work; 53 per cent employ an 
electrical contractor to do new in- 
stallation work; and 27.5 per cent 
plan purchases of new electrical equip- 
ment. (See chart, page 10.) 

A study to determine the number 
of industrial plants that electrical 
contractors serve revealed an average 





Taxing bodies “pick” on 
bread because it is the one 
item of food everybody 
buys, to be eaten 3 times 


a day, 365 


year, in good times and 


days every 


in bad. Bread taxes are 


spread evenly among all 


people exactly as the pop- 


ulation is spread, and 


therefore bring a huge 


HIS news story appeared 

in many newspapers re- 
cently. The question most 
people asked themselves 
after reading it was, “Why 
pick on bread”? The ex- 
planation emphasizes the 
huge stable market in the 
baking industry worth culti- 
vating. 


revenue even though the 
tax per pound seems quite 
small. 


Because the baking indus- 
try does such a huge vol- 
ume of business it is taxed 
heavily. But, because of 
its size it also offers a 
huge market for machin- 
ery, ingredients, supplies 
and delivery equipment. 


Reach the buying power in this second largest of all food manufac- 
turing industries through BAKERS’ HELPER. This publication is 
subseribed for strictly on merit, never because of premiums. Census 
figures show that 9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the business. Reach 
these industry leaders through BAKERS’ HELPER, the publication 
they have read and relied upon since 1887. 


Send for a copy of “Baking Industry Facts and Figures” 


@ BakersHepPer i 


} MAGAZINE 7 BAKERY PRACTICE -y MANAGEMENT 


330 South Wells Street 
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of 234 industrial plants per contrac- 
tor for forty-two members of the Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. Most of the equipment and ma- 
terials used by the electrical contrac- 
tor in performing his services are pur- 
chased and resold by him, the survey 
showed, with 61.66 per cent of his 
total billings for industrial work rep- 
resenting equipment. 

Except for those very large plants 
which employ their own engineers, 
electrical contractors also largely de- 
termine the type and make of indus- 
trial electrical products, the investiga- 
tion revealed. 


Great Interest in 
Hotel Exposition 


That the hotel and institutional 
field is today rising to new heights 
as a market for industrial products 
is evidenced by an extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of manufactur- 
ers who will be represented by exhib- 
its at the Twentieth Anniversary Na- 
tional Hotel Exposition to be held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Nov. 18-22. 

It is estimated that the show will 
be attended by fully 40,000 hotel, 
restaurant, cafeteria, tavern, club, 
school, college, hospital and institu- 
tion executives from all parts of the 
country. That these will be the key 
executives whose “yes” or “no” make 
or lose sales, is guaranteed by the 
Exposition’s new admission policy 
which admits only executives, heads 
of departments and purchasing agents 
of supply houses, contractors, interior 
decorators and architects. 

Frank A. McKowne, general chair- 
man of the Exposition Committee, 
says there has been an extraordinary 
rush to reserve space for the coming 
show. This is well accounted for by 
the present revolutionary changes in 
hotel and restaurant management and 
operating methods; in the rapid adop- 
tion of new equipment, such as air 
conditioning; and in the scores of in- 
ventions and advanced methods now 
being used by leaders in the field. 

As evidence of this progressive 
trend, leading hotel publications have 
recently published figures which show 
the rapidly growing quantity of 
modern equipment and supplies that 
hotels and restaurants buy today. 

The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Hotel Association will be held 
this year in Atlantic City, Nov. 13- 
16, thus enabling members to go di- 
rectly to the National Hotel Exposi- 
tion opening in New York the follow- 
ing Monday. With the two most 
important events of the hotel year so 
close together a record-breaking at- 
tendance is predicted. 
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If You Were A Chemical Engineer 


You Would Read the paper that gave you the most en- 
gineering and chemical data on the new devel- 
opments. In its 100 editorial pages per issue, 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY covers world-wide chemical process 
developments. 


Facts and Details on temperatures, pressures-yields 
would be vital to you. You’d appreciate the 
high practical value of the yield tables, charts 
and graphs that you find in every issue of 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY. 


You Would Subscribe for INDUSTRIAL and ENGL 
NEERING CHEMISTRY year after year— 


and need no high pressuring either. 


Our Paid Subscription Renewals 
1934 - 89.24% 


1935 - 93.12% 


The advertising dollar spent in INDUSTRIAL 
and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY reaches 
into the heart of the important process indus- 
tries’ plants. It covers more men, more plants, 


and more buying power. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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WANTED. 


e@ @ @ Another Product to 
fit into this Construction 
Picture! 


manufacturers of construction equipment 
sell to the industry—we have lived with ‘em, 
eaten with °em—slept with ’em. 


FE: eighteen years we have been helping 


EXPERIENCE THAT WILL 
HELP YOU 


We were selling shovels when the gasoline rig 
was considered a joke and when the %-yard 
steamer was the choice of the highway contractor. 
We were selling pavers when the 21-E was the 
standard for road paving and when the industrial 
railway was helping make paving records. 


We were selling mixers before anybody ever 
heard of a tilter. The handling of shores, form 
clamps and supplies has given us constant contact 
with building construction. 


Our experience began accumulating with the 
beginring of the greatest rise in heavy building 
ever known and has been enlarged by passing 
through all the peaks of engineering activity and 
the valleys of a depression. 


NOT JUST ANOTHER ACCOUNT 


Our position then is not merely that of an 
agency seeking just another account. We are 
offering to the manufacturer of construction 
equipment a specialized and intensive experience 
in this work—experience that will be of real 
value to any manufacturer not only in the form 
of avoiding advertising mistakes both as to kind 
of advertising and media but in sales work, the 
introduction to valuable contacts and worthwhile 
construction advice and criticism. 


NATION WIDE CONTACTS 


Personal acquaintanceship with most of the 
leading equipment distributors of the country, 
with the heads of other well known manufac- 
turers, with sources of official information com- 
bined with an enviable reputation in the industry 
puts us in position to secure information quickly, 
help in the building up of a sales organization and 
in many cases to actually put the client in a posi- 
tion to make a sale. 


WE KNOW THE INDUSTRY 


Experience, contacts and enthusiasm permit us 
to step in to the advertising and sales picture of a 
construction equipment manufacturer as prac- 
tically a going “cooperation.” The usual loss of 
time and the expense of education is eliminated. 
We know the market. We know the competitor 
and the competitive angle. We know the special 
ability and the coverage of the media available. 
We know the kind of direct mail that works. We 
know the type of appeal that pulls and how to 
meet and counteract the thrusts of competition 
and we are equipped from a production stand- 
point to prepare advertising that is free from tech- 
nical error. In addition we give you a prominent 
place in a select circle of highly successful manu- 
facturers in this field and offer you an oppor- 
tunity to partake of the exchange of ideas and 
observe the handling of problems similar to yours, 
even cooperate to mutual advantage. 


THE DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH— 


at the right indicates the type of construction equip- 
ment accounts we are now serving. These accounts 
have been using our service for many years. This is 
an invitation to a limited number of similar organi- 
zations to join this group—to you, to let us show 
you how we can help your sales work. 
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RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
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INDUSTRIAL Dy ADVERTISING 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 7750 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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One small account, which still pays 
us a monthly retainer fee, started this 
organization’s business. 


Today, in our thirteenth year, we have 
34 clients for whom we regularly 
render a satisfactory service. 


We have worked through boom years 
without having to live down any flam- 
boyant advertising done for extrava- 
gant clients—we have lived through 
the lean years, continuing to produce 
advertising results in spite of lowered 
appropriations. 


Our personnel is stronger than ever 
before. Our organization has been 
seasoned and strengthened by carry- 
ing on through these years of varied 
conditions never previously met. 


Our growth and leadership are re- 
flected by the following few of our 
many well-known clients: 

The Atwood Machine Company, Stonington, 
Conn.; Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Bond Blectric Corpora- 
tion, Jersey City, N. J.; Clemson Bros., Inc., 
Middletown, N. Y.; Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co. (MoMax Steel), Cleveland, Ohio; Dieh! 
Manufacturing Co.. Elizabethport, N. J.; 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; General Refractories Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, 
N. Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.; Hanson - Var Winkle - Munning Co 
Matawan, N. J.; Hooker Electrochemical 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Keuffel & Esser Co., 
Hoboken, N. J.; The Pfaudler Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
©o., Rochester, N. Y. 

We are prepared to add new clients 
in those fields in which we are par- 
ticularly equipped to render unusual 
advertising, merchandising and sales 
service. 


0. S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


230 Park Ave. Ama» Philadelphia 


New York, Office: 
N. ¥. 


8701 N. 
Broad St. 
Member A. A. A. A. 
TYSON-RUMRILL ASSOCIATED 
41 Chestnut St.; Rochester, N. Y. 
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You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Buying Habits of Industry? 
Does the government or any sta- 
tistical organization publish reasonably 
correct information as to what titles 
are usually interested in the purchase 
of the different types of products? 
Do you know of any other good chart 
which shows the best time to approach 
each industry? We understand that 
each industry has an active season or 
two which may or may not be the 
buying season. What do you think 
about this? SALES MANAGER. 


Mill Supplies recently published 
quite a number of pages showing the 
titles of those usually interested in 
purchasing equipment in the mill sup- 
ply field. These pages were prepared 
in chart form also, giving the situa- 
tion specifically by the principal in- 
dustry. Of course anything of this 
kind is rather general, but on the 
other hand it may be of some sug- 
gestive value to you. 

Regarding the buying habits of in- 


. dustry, Roger Babson published some- 


thing along this line some years ago, 
but we have seen nothing of this type 
of tabulation recently. Perhaps some 
of our readers may have something of 
the kind and will offer it for your use. 


Human Interest Appeal 
We are sending you a group of our 
advertisements which we would rather 
you would not reproduce but we 
would like to have your criticism and 
suggestion. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The advertisements you have sub- 
mitted are, we are sure, above the 
average used in business publications 
and we feel confident that those defi- 
nitely interested in your product will 
stop and read. 

However, in any business maga- 
zine, or any general magazine for that 
matter, competition for time is ob- 
vious. There are so many openings at 
which the reader will be stopped, that 
the question is, what chance have you 
by comparison with all the others? We 
believe that while it may cost a little 
more money and take a little more 
time, that you should include a little 
more personal interest, life and action 
in your illustration that can be re- 


flected in your headline. By doing 
this you will increase the percentage 
of those who will stop longer at your 
opening of the magazine and in that 
way develop an interest which they 
did not formerly recognize and thus 
come into your fold as prospective 
customers. 


General Mailings vs. 
Personal Call Combination 


We have a limited number of ver) 
fine booklets which we are expecting 
to distribute over the next short pe- 
riod. We are discussing the question as 
to whether we will mail these to our 
preferred prospects at once or use them 
as a follow-up to our salesmen’s per- 
sonal calls. Which method would you 
suggest? ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


If you can only distribute one way 
or the other we would recommend 
following up the personal calls. So 
much good literature is wasted because 
it cannot alone make money for you. 
In industrial marketing if the per- 
sonal effort does not tie in closely with 
the literature, the literature is often 
wasted. Another way to conserve your 
booklet is to ask a reasonable group 
of prospects if they would like to have 
it. Then only send it to those request- 
ing. This will give you additional dis- 
tribution to a small percentage of 
those most interested. Then you may 
still have a fair number for follow-up 
of personal calls. 


The Clever Letter 


I am attaching a group of our re- 
cent sales promotion letters and would 
like to have you look them over and 
make any criticisms or suggestions that 
may occur to you. I have no particu- 
lar comment, but would appreciate an) 
word you may have for us. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We will not undertake to repro- 
duce the letters here, as space will not 
permit. There are several points, how- 
ever, that may be of value to all of us. 

Most of the letters had a clever 
beginning that classed them imme- 
miately as form letters or advertising 
letters so that the buyer or superin- 
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NOW A 
COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
MIGHTY 
MIDGET 
PROJECTORS 


with 


More Brilliant Light— 
More Compact in Size 


Mighty Midget complete with board case. Also furnished 
win zipper case. Weight 3 lbs. 


at Sensationally Low Prices 


Mighty Midget—for customer contact and small group meet- 
ings. Light and easy to handle—simple to operate. Can be 
set up in a few seconds—no unnecessary parts. Has approval 
of largest industrial organizations. Thousands in use through- 
out United States and abroad. 


The Mightier Midget—for sales training and lectures to large 
Mag wich tecluding rene cmd tetod eee thoompiste == groups up to several hundred. Projects picture up to 10 feet 
across. Brilliant illumination—uses 100-watt lamp. As simple 
as the Mighty Midget to operate—equipped with a special col- 
lapsible tripod. Can be set on table or on floor, high enough 
to project pictures well over the heads of the audience. You 
don’t have to look for something to stand this equipment on. 


The Mightiest Midget—for use with sound in large sales gath- 
erings. Projects picture to theatre size—uses 200-watt lamp. 
The very latest development gives exceedingly brilliant, sharp, 
large pictures. Priced low enough to permit even the smallest 
distributor to own complete sound and projection equipment. 


Write for full information, testimonial 
letters from users everywhere, and prices. 


L. E. DAVIDSON PICTURE SERVICE 


Mightiest Midget—Readily mounted on sound equipment 617 Mai Street. Buffalo, N. Y 


case or will operate separately. 
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How to market industrial 


equipment with greater 
efficiency and lower costs 


Here is the first book bringing together in related form 
analyses of problems fundamental to this field. For the man 
concerned over dwindling capital goods market, mounting 
sales costs, distribution difficulties, ineffectual sales efforts— 
this book presents guiding policies and a complete program 
if tested procedure that will help to overcome these conditions 


Just published 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


MARKETING 


by BERNARD LESTER 


Assistant Industrial Sates Manager, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


307 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


iW in approach. Applies to the prob- 

lems of marketing industrial equip- 
ment the same type of analytical effort 
that has improved production in recent 
years. Describes and diagrams the logical 
sequence of thought and action in analyz- 
ing the product to be sold, the market to 
be met, and the methods and organization 


required in distribution. Timely—dea!s 
with expanding markets for industrial 
equipment—demonstrates the merchandis- 
ing approach through solution of the 
customer's problems. Plain, compre- 
hensible style. Based on long experience 
in this field. A real guide to better re- 
sults and lower costs. 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York City 

l Send me Lester—-Marketing Industrial Equipment for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send $3.50, plus few cents postage and delivery, or return book post- 

l paid (We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


Position 


Company .-M-10-35 








WESTERN GAS 


Dominates 


WHERE BUSINESS 
IS BEST! 


NATURAL gas revenues for 
May, 1935, were more than 
13% above May, 1934. The 
largest increases occurred in the 
Mid-Continent Area and on the 
Pacific Coast. In these two 
areas, sales increased 25%! 


The circulation of WEST- 
ERN GAS dominates in these 
same two areas. In building the 
circulation of WESTERN GAS, 
we have always directed our 
efforts to sections of the indus- 
try where existed the greatest 
activity. As a result, WEST- 
ERN GAS produces sales for 
its advertisers. That’s why 
WESTERN GAS carries more 
advertising per issue than any 
other publication in the gas 
industry! 


WESTERN GAS 


810 South Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














“LIVES A MONTH 


EVERY MONTH” 


Our headline is more than 
just a slogan; it’s a gem of 
understatement. For our 
own experience, as 
well as that of many 
advertisers, shows the life 
of MACHINERY exceeding 
a month by a wide margin. 
Keyed advertisements con- 
sistently “pull” for three, 
four and five times that 
length of time. 


Once a month is the ideal 
interval for machine tool, 
unit machine part and ma- 
terials advertising. It en- 
ables prospects to fully 
digest and consider your 
new development. 


MACHINERY rates and cir- 
culation data on request. 


MACHINERY 


140-148 Lafayette St., New York 











tendent would not have to read fur- 
ther unless he knew from the letter- 
head that he was greatly interested in 
the product at the time. This, there- 
fore, may have cut a good percentage 
from the list of those who might have 
read all of each letter. 

Another group of letters, if they 
might be separated, followed more on 
the line that we believe pays best and 
were written in regular style of busi- 
ness correspondence. The busy buyer 
or superintendent is much more likely 
to read this type of letter than the 
obviously advertising one. On the 
other hand, the business letter does 
not have to be dull. Some of these 
were dull. Some were too long. 

We understand that the business 
letter writers advise that a letter 
should be long enough to tell the 
story regardless of the number of 
words taken. The trouble is most of 
us take too many words in putting 
across our message. The same message 
could be written more clearly and bet- 
ter in perhaps half the number of 
words. This thought of keeping the 
idea clear, the sentence short, and the 
message interesting is, of course, the 
key to the success of every advertising 
effort. Unless we work and rework 
our copy, we are usually inclined to be 
too wordy. Too much clay—too lit- 
tle of the spark of life. 


Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition in January 


The Fourth International Heating 
& Ventilating Exposition will be held 
Jan. 27-31, at Chicago in the new In- 
ternational Amphitheatre, concurrent- 
ly with the National Warm Air Heat- 
ing & Air Conditioning Association 
convention. 

Four months in advance of the date 
of the exposition, 178 spaces had been 
taken by 128 exhibitors. The high 
interest now being manifested in 
modernization work and air condition- 
ing will be focused on this show for 
the display of new equipment for the 
broad field it covers. 

Principal sections of the exposition 
will include boilers and furnaces, 
steam, air, and hot water heating sys- 
tems, hydraulic equipment, air condi- 
tioning apparatus of every type, venti- 
lating systems, refrigerating systems, 
central heating and unit heating, in- 
sulation materials, and precision in- 
struments to provide regulation and 
control for every type of installation, 
whether in home, office or factory. 

Admission will be by invitation or 
registration only. Charles F. Roth, 
International Exposition Company, 
New York, is personally in charge of 
the show. 
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this little girl 
a great big hand 


Miss V. De Milo proved to the world that 
“design’s the thing.’ No one knows whether 
originally she was modeling in the act of 
trying on a costume to vie with the latest 
creation from Paris, or whether she was 
simply scratching her back. But today it is 
too late for any designing young woman to 
become famous without a complete anatomy. 
Now she gets a hand for what she has— 
not for what she hasn't. Tempus fugit! 


DESIGN | A DESIGN FOR LIVING 





pein looks and plans ahead. 1936 and 1937 machines 
are in the making now—marybe not in actual production, 
but in the minds of engineers and designers. 


Millions of dollars worth of machines for resale will be turned out 
during the next 12 months. And while the “anatomy” of these 
MACHINE DESIGN com- machines is being conceived, the engineering minds are decid- 


pletely blankets the Seid of ing the fate of many parts, materials, accessories and finishes. 
Machine Designing. Itis read 


vs the ane een a In MACHINE DESIGN these engineers find the latest solutions to 
eae dae tas eines design problems—new ideas for machine improvement—future 
for re-sale . . . a readership trends—and, subtly, they are lead into the advertisers’ stories 


of 25,000. ; ; 
because of the prime desire for further knowledge regarding 


Be THERE “things to do it with.” 


Are you presenting your story to these key purchasing men 


0 N T | M E with while their planning is in the making? 


AAV GS TINY ci DS) LEN 


PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTION = SALES 
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That's the extent 
of ROCK PRODUCTS’ 
new goods 
advertising lead, 
over the nearest 
paper, for the 
September issue! 


Ask Why 


Rock Products 


Founded 


mots CEMENT="News "3% 
330 S. Wells St. Chicago 


KKK OH 








Advertiser: 

—and did you know that Hide 
and Leather has more paid A.B.C 
circulation among shoe and leather 
manufacturers than any other pub 
lication in the field? 

Agency Executive: 

That's old stuff! But, did you 
know that it showed a 24% in- 
crease in advertising volume for 
the 8 months of 1935 over 1934, 
while the 2d paper showed a loss 
of 5%, and the third a loss of 
3%? That in each subscribing 
shoe factory and tannery a high 
number of people read each copy 
as proved by surveys? And, that 
t carries more dollar volume than 
any similar paper in the field? 


HIDE ad 
“LEATHER - 


wie SHOE FACTORY 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ili. 














N.L ALA. 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


News 








C. M. Reesey Heads 
Cincinnati Chapter 


Charles M. Reesey, advertising man- 
ager, Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cin- 
cinnati Grinders, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Association ot 
Industrial Marketers on Sept. 3, succeed- 
ing Alexande 
Thomson, Jr., who 
resigned because ot 
his removal to Cleve- 
land, O 

Mr Reesey grad- 
uated from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati 
in 1928 and entered 
the advertising and 
sales departments of 
the Cincinnati com- 
pany as assistant to 
the general sales 
manager. In July, 
1934, he was ap 
pointed advertising 
manager of the company 

Mr. Reesey served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Cincinnati association in 1932 and 
as vice-president in 1933. He was vice- 
chairman of the exhibits committee for 
the N. I. A. A. convention in Cincinnati, 
1934 

W. D. Shannon, Allis‘Chalmers Mfg 
Company, was elected a director of the 
association, and John Krings, Modern Ma- 
chine Shop, was elected an associate di 
rector, both filling vacancies on the board 


C. M. Reesey 


Cleveland Elects 
L. J. Ott Vice-President 


Louis J. Ott, advertising manager, the 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O., has 
been elected vice-president of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of Cleveland, succeeding 
E. B. Bossart, who recently became pres- 
ident upon the resignation of president: 
elect J E. Beltz. 

Mr. Ott took office at the final organi- 
zation meeting of Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland on Sept. 13. The principal 
business of the meeting was the approval 
of program for the year's activities pre- 
sented by program chairman H. E. Van 
Petten, advertising department, the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 

The program will present a variety of 
features, ranging from guest speakers to 
the round table discussions directed by a 
leader appointed in advance, which fea- 
tured the majority of the 1934-35 meet- 
ings 


Three New Chapters 
in Formative Stage 


Three new N. I. A. A. chapters are 
looked forward to during the coming year: 
these are at Youngstown, O., Detroit, and 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Youngstown group was organized 
Sept. 4 as the Youngstown District In- 
dustrial Marketers with a temporary set of 


ofhcers including: President, S. A. Knise 
ly, advertising manager, Republic Steel 
Corporation; first vice-president, R. P 
Dodds, advertising manager, Truscon Steel 
Company; second vice-president, Robert E. 
McClure, president, McClure & Wilder, 
advertising agency, Warren, O.; secretary, 
Park Meek, president, Meek & Wearstler, 
Inc., advertising agency; treasurer, R. § 
Gildart, advertising manager, General Fire- 
proofing Company 

The charter membership stands at thir 
ty-five and admission to N. I. A. A. will 
be petitioned as soon as the formative pe- 
riod is passed. Meetings are to be held 
the first Friday of each month 

John H. Ashburne Jr., advertising man- 
ager, Buhl Stamping Company, Detroit, 
N. I. A. A. member-at-large, is organizing 
an industrial marketing group for the Mo- 
tor City, the initial meeting to be called 
this month. He is being assisted by E. C 
Howell, advertising manager, Carboloy 
Company, Inc.; L. C. Allman, director 
public relations, Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany; E. R. Dunn, advertising manager, 
Bull Dog Electric Products Company; Carl 
Hepola, Wolverine Tube Company; and 
E. F. Berry, advertising manager, The 
Udylite Company 

Rochester, N. Y., is to be headquarters 
of an organization which will take in the 
surrounding industrial area Here the 
move is being spurred by G. W. Cramer, 
advertising manager, Goulds Pumps, Inc.. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.;: C. L. Rumrill of 
Tyson-Rumrill Associated, Rochester, and 
A. S. Eggleston, advertising manager, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 

In addition to these three, which are 
well into the formative stage. M. W. Dal 
las, advertising manager, E. C. Atkins and 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and Galen 
Snow, of William B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., are planning similar 
activities in their cities 


Featured 


"Old Timers” 
at Milwaukee 


In the directors’ room of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce where, in 
1922, the Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers had its inception, the 
chapter held its first fall meeting Sept. 5, 
and dedicated it to the “old timers.” 
A. K. Birch, industrial advertising man 
ager, Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, first 
president of the group, related how the 
organization was formed with one of the 
primary reasons being to promote and en- 
tertain the Advertising Clubs of the 
World convention scheduled to be held 
there that year. Since that time, Milwau- 
kee has been one of the most active chap 
ters in the N. I. A. A., in the formation 
of which it played a leading role 

Other early members of the M. A. I. A 
who were present and spoke of the value 
of the organization in the development of 
better industrial advertising, included 
William S. Brandt, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Chain Belt Company: Harold S$ 
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| 
| where are the expanding 


markets for durable goods . . . 





Puttering around with a slide rule won't dig 
them up, as any industrial marketing executive 
well knows. @ Still the facts have to be un- 
earthed which, no doubt, makes many a sales 
and advertising manager wish he could be 1000 
places at once asking questions, observing trends 


| and measuring possibilities. 


| 
a. 
| 
| We have an answer for all that... a good, com- 


mon horse sense answer. 


A 


If you will take a second to write us, attention 
| “Industrial Marketing Department,” we'll show 
| you how we can help... and at a cost that makes 


sense too! 


ROSS FEDERAL 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


6 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 32 CITIES—COAST TO COAST—WITH A 
FIELD FORCE OF OVER 3000, ACTIVE DAY IN AND DAY OUT. 


MOTORIZED FIELD SUPERVISION COAST TO COAST! 
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OUR BUSINESS IS 
NOT DIFFERENT! 


As evidenced on every side re- 
cent business adjustments have 
demanded radical changes in 
every product and service being 
offered for sale in today’s 
markets. 


The problem of product design, 
therefore, becomes of topmost 
importance to every manufac- 
turer irrespective of his particu- 
lar type or class of business. 


Experts in product design dis- 
cussing the subject at the NIAA 
at Pittsburgh and elsewhere con- 
vincingly indicate that the two 
most important and primary fac- 
tors in modern successful product 


design are— 
(1) UTILITY + (2) COST 
time-taking ornamenta- 


Costly, 
tion purely for display are out. 





Industrial Equipment News starting 
unhampered by tradition or long es- 
tablished mechanical procedure and 
recognizing the importance of im- 
proved design in publishing as else- 
where, has been designed from stem 
to stern with the factors of reader 
UTILITY and advertising COST up- 


permost in mind. 


Easy to get at newspaper makeup 
presenting strictly factual informative 
news of new products .. . permitting 
full alongside editorial visibility to 
minimum size and cost units of ad- 
vertising space is the application of 
“streamlining” to publishing. 


Proof IEN already, by a wide 
margin, leads its field with 40,000 plant 
operating readers and 250 advertisers. 

















INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


What's New 


- 
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$69 to $75 A MONTH TO REACH 
40,000 PLANT MEN 
ACCEPTED APPLICANT FOR C.C.A. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461—8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Strouse, treasurer, Harnischfeger Corpo- 
ration; George Erwin, sales manager, 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation; C. 
Cheadle, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap As- 
sociates, Inc.; Oscar Dahlman, advertising 
manager, the Heinn Company; Delbert 
Kay, advertising manager, Nordberg Man- 
ufacturing Company, and C. Paul, 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Com 

E. J. Goes, Koehring “pen , exhib- 
ited a reel of movies taken by field men 
of the company for sales use. ” They have 
twelve subjects for this purpose. Frank 
O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company, gave a 
review of current economic reports and 
Mr. Goes a review of business paper ar- 
ticles of interest to industrial advertising 
men, both to be regular features of suc- 
ceeding meetings. 

Phil S. Hanna, editor, Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, will be the speaker at the 
Oct. 10 meeting. 


Chicago Hears Chevalier 
and Shigeta 


The Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, opened its fall program on 
Sept. 9 with Stuart G. Phillips, advertis- 
ing manager, the Dole Valve Company, 
newly elected president, in the chair. 
W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, 
oloan Valve Company, chairman of the 
program committee, presented Col. Wil- 
lard T. Chevalier, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, who spoke on 
“Advertising—Tool of Modern Manage- 
ment,” and Harry T. Shigeta, of Shigeta- 
Wright Studios, who gave an illustrated 
talk on “Photography in Industrial Ad- 
vertising.” The unusually large attend- 
ance at the meeting indicated a renewed 
interest in the organization's activity. 

Col. Chevalier deplored the disinterest 
and lack of understanding on the part of 
management in advertising and other com- 
ponent parts of a broad and well coordi- 
nated marketing program. Salesmen 
should be allowed to concentrate on live 
*prospects while management, with the ju- 
dicious use of advertising, should do the 
missionary work, he asserted. 

It’s up to the advertising manager, he 
said, to sell management on the idea of 
appropriating sufficient money to use in 
the merchandising effort to reach the ob- 
jective; then, and then only, will he be 
able to show the results expected of him. 

According to Col. Chevalier, the im- 
portant uses of advertising are to condi- 
tion markets for efficient selling, service 
current sales, build for future volume 
economy, and build reputation and pres- 
tige, which he considers the most vulner- 
able point of any business. Advertising 
can be successful only as a result of (1) 
good product, (2) right price, and (3) ef- 
ficient distribution, he declared. 

Milo E. Smith, advertising manager, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, 
has been appointed chairman of the En- 
gineering Advertisers’ Association em- 
ployment and vocational committee. This 
committee plans to exchange applications 
for positions and men with other chap- 
ters of the N. I. A. A. 


any. 


Philadelphia Learns 
About Letters 


Charles R. Weirs, vice-president in 
charge of sales, DeLong Hook & Eye 
Company, Philadelphia, talked to the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, on Sept. 
13, about the fundamentals of good letter 
writing. Mr. Weirs pointed out that, ac- 
cording to his experience, the fifth letter, 
like the fifth mm call, will bring the 


most orders. He advocated the omission 
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of salutations and complimentary closings, 
and that thoughts be expressed in con- 
versational English. 

Future programs include: Oct. 11, Col. 
Willard t Chevalier, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw- Hill Publishing Company, speaking 
on “Advertising—Tool for Management”; 
Nov. 8, Direct Mail Night; speaker, John 
Howie Wright, editor, Postage and the 
Mailbag. 

Boston Holds 
Clinic Meeting 


Under the direction of Albert Keene, 
advertising manager, Pneumatic Scale 
ae oe Ltd., Quincy, Mass., the 
Technical Advertising Association of Bos- 
ton, on Sept. 12, in a clinic session dis- 
cussed the subjects, “When Is a House 
Organ Not a House Organ?” “How to 
Prevent the Sales Department from 
Wanting Rush Jobs,” and “Is Testimonial 
Advertising Worth Anything?” Harold 
Rosenquist, advertising manager, U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint Company, defended 
the last subject with ees results. 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Avoiding Waste 
In Marketing 


whether distribution through agents, 
wholesalers, jobbers, or through a com- 
bination of these, according to the 
buying habits and absorption possi- 
bilities of the territory involved, are 
matters which must be given close 
and authoritative consideration. The 
establishment of a sales branch and 
warehouse in a territory insufficiently 
productive of sales to show a profit 
on: the effort, is one of the things 
which give the treasurer that glassy- 
eyed look. 

The final group in this section on 
marketing has to do with other ques- 
tions, some of which crop up regu- 
larly to harry the marketing effort. 
For instance: Is the ownership of the 
new product fully established? Is its 
trade-mark protected? Is it a patent- 
able item? Do royalties or trade agree- 
ments limit the market or the market- 
ing efforts? Have local tax problems 
and other civic problems which affect 
the market and, for that matter, the 
manufacturing, been solved? If they 
have not, the odds are that the com- 
pany will pay a price and a premium 
for the solution of them later on. 


Bakeries Transport 
15 Billion Pounds 

The headline on the Bakers’ Helper 
advertisement in the September issue 
should have read, “Moving 15 Billion 
Pounds Is A Big Job” instead of ten 
billion, as printed. 
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Industrial onl | 
expositions || VALUABLE MARKET 














Oct. 6-10. Master Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Cincinnati. J. 
Russert, Blatz Beverage Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. the inglavtence of 

Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
Convention and Exposition, Chicago. «ails 
F. J. Wiffler, 666 Lake Shore Drive, sitet 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-19. National Dairy Expo- 
sition, St. Louis, Mo. Lloyd Burling- 
ham, secretary. 

Oct. 14-18. American Gas Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. Alexar- 
der Forward, managing director. 

Oct. 14-18. Midwest Engineering 
& Power Exposition, Chicago. G. 
Pfisterer, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Oct. 20. American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Thomas F. Smith, secretary. 

Oct. 21-24. Laundryowners’ Na- 
tional Association United States & 
Canada, Atlantic City. A. Johnson, 
Drawer 1187, Joliet, Ill. 

Oct. 21-25. Third Annual Indus- 
trial Materials Exhibit, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

Oct. 23-25. Second Annual Con- 
vention, Refrigeration Service Engi- 
neers’ Society, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1. Second Annual 
Convention, National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington. 

Nov. 12-15. International Acety- This new booklet, fresh from the printer, contains 
lene Association, annual convention, up-to-the-minute market data on “The Importance 


Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland. Secre- . ‘ i . 
: on ry E. Reinhard, +0 =) 42nd = of the Electrical Contractor in Selling the Industrial 


New York. Market.”” The information it contains will be of 
Nov. 18-22. National Hotel Ex- great interest to all manufacturers of electrical 
position, New York. M. A. Cadwell, d k . . . 
221 W. 57th St., New York. products marketable in the industrial field. 
Dec. 2-7. Fifteenth Exposition of This is a genuine market data book—not just 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central another sales promotion piece. Send for your 
Palace, New York. Charles F. Roth, copy today. 
manager. 
Dec. 3-10. National Standard ° 


Parts Association, Ambassador Hotel, ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


Atlantic City. 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. ¥ 
Jan. 20-24. American Road Build- | seein citciass rates 


ers’ Association, Municipal Audito- Please send me, without obligation, ‘The Importance of 
rium and Exhibition Hall, Cleveland. : : ; : ” 
Charles M. Upham, National Press the Electrical Contractor in Selling the Industrial Market. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sen, 39-91. Seeentslenl Blntine Eee ee eee 
& Ventilating Exposition, Interna- pe ee ee eee Nee eet he ere 
tional Amphitheater, Chicago. Man- 
ager, Charles F. Roth, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. 
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Anyway, They 
Sound Alike 
To the Editor: Keith Evans’ reply 


to the advertising manager who was 
troubled with typographical errors in 
an advertisement becomes humorous 
when we recognize that in the quoted 
paragraph there is an error. The name 
of the Corn Flake Kellogg is not W. J. 
Kellogg. It is W. K. Kellogg. 
You may remember the author of 
a volume on proofreading who offered 
a hundred dollar prize to anyone who 
could find a typographical error. The 
second purchaser of the book tele- 
graphed his claim to the reward. He 
had found a genuine error in the title 
page. Every other page had been very 
carefully proofread. Typographical er- 
rors have a habit of occurring in the 
best regulated publications. 
BuRTON BIGELow, 
Burton Bigelow Organization, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


= x 
Selling Heavy Equipment 
to the Government 


To the Editor: On the subject of 
selling to Uncle Sam, it has been my 
observation that all government pur- 
chasing is done under an old law which 
requires that buying shall be from the 
lowest bidder meeting specifications, 
and the rule is that if two or more 
bidders bid like prices and deliveries, 
the award shall be made by lot. 

Consequently, selling anything to 
the federal government degenerates 
into a dog fight insofar as prices are 
concerned, and _ therefore because 
Uncle Sam is the biggest buyer in the 
“market, he is also the biggest and best 
chiseler in the market. 

However, I do not know how such 
a state of affairs can be changed or 
even ameliorated so long as the rules 
provide for no discretion to be used 
by any of the procurement officers. 

Evidently, because the government 
must protect itself against possible 
crookedness on the part of purchas- 
ing officers, it has to be willing to 
accept the cheapest thing it can buy 
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rather than the best thing that it can 
buy, and I imagine that the cost to 
the government by reason of this is 
far greater than any loss that the 
government could possibly sustain if 
all of its procurement officers were 
crooked. 

That’s what happens, however, when 
the government goes into business, i.e., 
tends to cheapen the quality of every- 
thing that anyone produces that it 
uses, because after all there must be 
some profit even in their sales to the 
government, and if prices are going 
to be reduced to the level of the low- 
est quality producer, all the others 
must meet and beat that price, how- 
ever low it may be, if they want to 
share in the business and if the govern- 
ment is to get competition. 

The rule works very well in the 
case of staple products, but when it 
comes to products like ours (heavy 
equipment) it is bound to work against 
the quality producer and in favor of 
the shoddy producer. 

If the government were going to 
be the only purchaser, the quality of 
all producers of machinery such as ours 
would suffer a rapid deterioration. 

Frankly, I would not know what to 
suggest to replace the present system, 
in view of the suspicion that congress 
seems to hold of the integrity of all 
public services, except for the citizens 
of America to do all possible for them- 
selves, leaving the least possible activ- 
ity for government. 

In all of my dealings with the pro- 
curement officers of the federal govern- 
ment I have never gained the impres- 
sion that any of them were anything 
but highly honorable and straight- 
dealing, hard-working chaps. 

Vice-PRESIDENT IN 
CHARGE OF SALES. 
- =e 
We Await More Books 
on Industrial Marketing 

To the Editor: When the first is- 
sue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ap- 
peared, I thought it was very good, 
but kept my tongue in my cheek until 
I saw additional issues. However, now 


that four have appeared, each one of 
which I have enjoyed more than the 
previous one, I believe it is safe to ex- 
press my opinion that this publication 
is going to be of real service to those 
interested in industrial marketing. 

By the way, how about establish- 
ing a Book Review Department re- 
viewing new books published which 
should be of interest to your class of 
readers? 


L. D. CaRLYON, 
Advertising Dept., Bailey Meter 
Company, Cleveland. 


vvy 
Interested in 
Air Conditioning 


To the Editor: I want to compli- 
ment you on the splendid job you are 
doing with INpusTRIAL MARKETING. 
I make it a point to read this maga- 
zine even though I might miss some 
of the others. Your material is inter- 
esting, up to the minute, and carries 
the punch that is necessary to put 
over a publication of this kind. 

I am particularly interested in the 
article you have on air conditioning 
in the September issue, since I have 
been making an intensive study of this 
next great market opportunity. 

G. E. STEDMAN, 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Market Planning, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Declare Sales Policies 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has filed a statement with the 
American Institute of Fair Competi- 
tion, Inc., that it will not sell any of 
its products under any name directly 
or indirectly to chain stores or mail 
order houses. 

The Irwin Auger Bit Company, 
Wilmington, O., has filed a statement 
with the Institute that it will have 
one price to all buyers regardless of 
quantity and regardless of whether the 
goods carry the company’s own brand 
or jobbers’ private brands. 


Takes Editing Post 


Edward Uehling has joined the pub- 
licity department of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company and will have charge 
of technical editing of all advertising 
matter. He was previously in the 
engineering department. 


Account for French 


The A. Leschen & Sons Rope Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., maker of wire 
cables, has appointed Oakleigh R. 
French, Inc., to direct advertising. 
Present schedules in business papers 
will continue. 
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Maintain the 
Broader Viewpoint 


The adaptation of merchandising practices used to pro- 
mote the sale of general commodities by leading indus- 
trial marketers emphasizes the importance of industrial 
advertising and sales executives keeping well informed 
on the latest developments in the advertising field as a 


whole. 


Those who see the wisdom of being ever alert to the 
successful methods employed in the general field keep 
posted by following the latest news about them through 
the pages of The National Newspaper of Advertising— 
ADVERTISING AGE, as reported weekly by a staff of 
over 60 editorial men located in the principal merchan- 


dising centers of the country. 


Read the weekly newspaper of the advertising and sales 
promotion world to get the broader viewpoint of mer- 
chandising practice. The subscription rate is $1.00 per 


year—52 big issues. Pin a dollar bill to the coupon 


below and mail today. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Here’s my dollar—send me The National Newspaper of Advertising for one year. 


Company 
Address 
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| Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 
necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 E. 44th St—New York 




















$100,000,000 


This is the yearly gross revenue of the 
pe ge “wo” pnaependent (outside 
o System) telephone companies oper- 
ating in the United States, = 


WHAT A TREMENDOUS 
MARKET! 


—— ~  e  — for moderate and 
economica 2-time vertising appropria- 
tions in TELEPHONE ENGINEER, the 
only MONTHLY publication serving the 
entire telephone industry. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the ceuntry, 
lowest rate im the field. Maintains 
complete laboratory. 

Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd &St. 11 8. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, Ulinois 




















Index 


to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





173. Making Your Product Easy to 
Buy in the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Market. 

A booklet treating the size of the 
plumbing and heating market, actual 
conditions in the industry, followed 
by the channels of distribution and a 
presentation of catalog problems and 
their solution with reference to the 
Domestic Engineering Plumbing & 
Heating Catalog. 


174. The Institutional Market. 

A study of the institutional mar- 
ket, broken down into its various 
classifications, including hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, steamship 
companies, railroads, schools and 
others. Several factors within the 
last two years have contributed in 
making this market one of rapidly in- 
creasing importance, says The Institu- 
tional Outfitter. 


175. Editorial Enterprise. 

The year’s review of some of the 
important editorial articles appearing 
in The National Provisioner, includ- 
ing material covering production, 
merchandising and marketing prac- 
tices of the meat packing and allied 
industries and their buying habits. 


176. The Importance of the Electri- 
cal Contractor in Selling the 
Industrial Market. 

A brochure reporting the results of 
surveys made by Electrical Contract- 
ing among electrical contractors to 
determine the amount of industrial 
work done by them. A detailed tabu- 
lation is also given showing the elec- 
trical buying habits of 109 industrial 
plants in Rochester, N. Y., establish- 
ing the importance of the electrical 
contractor in the sale, installation and 
servicing of electrical equipment. 


177. Selling the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Market. 

The purpose of this booklet is to 
present in a condensed form an out- 
line of the plumbing and heating mar- 
ket, the sales methods most often used 
by successful manufacturers in sell- 
ing the market and tells step by step 
what is necessary to sell the field. 
Issued by Domestic Engineering Pub- 
lications. 


167. Proof of the Pudding. 

A booklet giving the results of a 
survey made by Building Moderniza- 
tion to determine the type of build- 
ings recently modernized and what 
materials and equipment were used in 
the work. 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


165. Lubricating Oils and Greases in 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

An analysis of the use of machine 
methods in the coal industry, the 
types of equipment used, the lubrica- 
tion practices and the lubrication 
problems as recognized by the indus- 
try. The amount of oils and greases 
by grades, and trends to grease or oil 
by typical mines according to produc- 
tion capacity is shown. The amount 
of these products consumed annually 
is also given by states. Prepared by 
Coal Age. 


155. A Study of the Steam Locomo- 
tive Field. 

Statistical information on the rail- 
road modernization program with 
special reference to motive power re- 
quirements. Much of the data, which 
was compiled by the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company, are pre- 
sented in tables and graphs. The in- 
fluence of government loans to rail- 
roads is discussed, as well as the prob- 
able effect of increased traffic and 
earnings. 


164. Power Requirements of Metal 
and Non-Metallac Mining and 
Quarrying Industries. 

A tabulation of a breakdown of the 
power requirements in the mining and 
quarrying industry, excluding coal, 
sand and gravel, oil and salt, accord- 
ing to prime movers and electric 
motors driven by purchased and gen- 
erated energy, and the number of 
electric generators used together with 
their rated output. Compiled by En- 
gineering & Mining Journal. 
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Three Months Ago a “Vital Spark” 
Today a Mighty Flame 


Wherever you work, if you’re an industrial marketing man, you 
must have seen Pittsburgh’s skyline aflame last month . . . 


Not a consuming, destructive blaze this, but a blaze that fired men 
to accomplishment. 


It will long be remembered that the Pittsburgh Conference of the 
N.L.A.A. gave tremendous impetus to the gathering forces of indus- 
trial recovery. Those days of September 18, 19 and 20 made 
history. 

More than five hundred industrial marketing men attended this 
epochal conference. And every man carried away experiences, in- 
formation and inspiration that he could not have bought elsewhere 
for any amount of money. 


It isn’t our purpose to repeat the editor’s clear interpretation of 
the Pittsburgh Conference. But it is our purpose to remind you 
that the N.I.A.A. is five hundred strong, that it is healthy and vig- 
orous, and that it is ardently rededicated to the worthy task of 
helping its members grow on their own jobs. 

That is the sole objective, that the beginning and the end of all 
our efforts. 

Are you ready to identify your personal and company interests with 
the most earnest, cooperative and forward-looking group of its kind 
that exists? 

Are you ready for voluntary effort, the sort of effort that has made 
the N.I.A.A. the powerful, beneficial movement it is today? 


In short, are you ready for accomplishment that’s measured by 
dollars-and-cents profit, greater income and reputation? 


If you are, you are ready and qualified for membership in the 
N.LA.A. Weigh it and act. Your inquiry will bring a quick re- 
sponse and a full response. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association, Ine. 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 


FALL IN WITH THE N.LA.A. AND MARCH ON TO SUCCESS 
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Mailing List of a 
$5,000 ,000,000 


Ni E ‘4 Market Now Ready 


TELEPHONY'’S latest Directory 
of the Telephone Industry is now 
available. Mailing list consists of 
name, size and location of 6,602 
Independent telep companies 
operating in the United States; 
6,500 Bell exchanges; 606 Canadian 
companies. Also gives names of 
managers. 

Write us for further information. 


Telephony Publishing Corporation 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 








FOR COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE COAL INDUSTRY USE 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


For Fifty Years the Coal Trade's Leading Journal 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bldg. 








AN IMPORTANT SURVEY 


Ww E sent a set of 15 questions to seven 
hundred of our readers asking for a com- 
parison of their present volume of sales, 
profits business condition, etc., with last 
year. The analysis of 143 replies appears in 
the OCTOBER issue Write for a copy. 


Milk Plant 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


327 So. 
La Salle 





PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS! 
Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Prompt attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K 8T., N. W. Washington, D. C. 














THERES A GRAND OPENING TopDAy 
-USE UNUSUAL OR HUMOROUS DRAWINGS TO 
GeT RESULTS FROM YOUR ADVERTISING 
puone ro LEW MERRELL 
wo” eee 











Keep a File 


MARKETING 
ready reference on all phases of 


of INDUSTRIAI for 
distribution, sales promotion 
and advertising of equipment, 
machinery, supplies and mate- 
rials for industrial manufactur- 
ers. One dollar pays for a full 
year’s service. 


Industrial Marketing 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 











ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1935 o934 
American Architect 24 
American Builder & Build- 
ing Age 34 
American Machinist (bi-w). 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive Industries (w). 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 
Brewers Journal 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
Coal Age 
Confectioners Journal 
Construction Methods 
Cotton 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 30 
Electrical World (bi-w).... 110 
Engineering &@® Mining 
Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w) 
Factory Management @& 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 66 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning 
Heating & Ventilating Maga- 


159 


Industrial Power 

The Inland Printer 

The Iron Age (w) 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturing Confectioner. 

Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Age 

Mass Transportation 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

National Petroleum News (w) 

National Provisioner (w) .. 102 

Oil & Gas Journal (w).... 135 

The Paper Industry 49 

Paper Trade Journal (w).. 113 

Pencil Points 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering... 

Printing **100 

Railway Age (w) xx 137 

Railway Purchases & Stores 3 42 

Roads & Streets ; 34 


109 


Advertising in Business Papers 
Up As Fall Season Opens 

@ Advertising in September issues of 
industrial and trade papers reflected 
the general optimistic business senti- 
ment with more substantial gains than 
several months. Fifty-nine pa- 
pers in the industrial classification 
achieved a 25.06 per cent advance 
over the month a year ago, carrying 
1,037 additional pages for the group. 
The gain for the first nine nonths also 
showed a firm tone with an increase 
of 4,973 pages for the period, or 
15.24 per cent; 37,588 pages this year 
against 32,615 pages in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


for 


Seventeen papers in the trade group 


Pages 
1935 1934 
Rock Products 43 37 
Southern Power Journal... 29 35 
Steel (w) 247 169 
Telephony (w) 66 76 
Telephone Engineer 21 
Textile World 148 137 
Water Works & Sewerage. . 27 15 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 67 56 
Welding Engineer 43 27 
Western Gas 43 29 
The Wood-Worker 29 24 


5,015 3.978 


Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w).... 
Automobile Trade Journal. . 
Automotive Daily News 

(semi-w) 


Commercial Car Journal... 
Domestic Engineering 
Farm Implement 

(bi-w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 


National Grocers Bulletin. . 

Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Hardware 


Totai 
Class Group 


American Funeral Director. 52 
American Restaurant 

Dental Survey 

Hospital Management 

National Underwriter (w).. 

Oral Hygiene 

Trafhe World (w) 


Total 


*Not including Confectioners’ New 
tThree issues. 

tSpecial issue. 

xxFive issues. 

xJewelers’ Circular only. 
**Includes Metropolitan Section. 


advanced their business over the Sep- 
tember 1934 issues by 14.95 per cent, 
carrying 173 additional pages. The 
gain for the period to date registered 
a stronger position, reaching 13.46 per 
cent above the first nine months of 
1934. Pages carried in the 1935 pe- 
riod were 9,462 compared to 8,339 
pages a year ago, an increase of 1,123 
pages. 

The trade group continued to show 
a slight loss over last year, but it has 
narrowed down to less than one per 
cent for September issues. For the 
nine months the group carried 4,336 
pages this year, seventy-six pages less 
than for the same months in 1934. 
The period loss thus also decreasing to 
where it is now less than two per cent. 
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BIG NEWS FOR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS | 


\ne Medium Devoted to 
Paper Production 


Operating Executives Look 
to It for Information! 


There is just one publication devoted 
cusively to the production problems 
the paper mill—The Paper Industry. 
hus the industrial advertiser looking 
9 a clear channel for his message to 

buyers of this great industry need 
ve no difficulty in choosing the right 
blication. 


The Paper Industry reaches more op- 
ting executives, the key men who run 
mills and specify and purchase the 
quipment, materials and supplies re- 
for the efficient operation of 
plants, than any other two jour- 


sin the field. 


Devoted exclusively to more efficient 

ation of paper and pulp manufac- 
ing plants, the Paper Industry has 
tle circulation not of value to indus- 

advertisers. It is the bull’s eye 
lium for advertisers seeking more 
siness from this major market — the 
ical medium editorially and the full- 
erage medium from a circulation 
ndpoint. 


May we send you a sample copy and 
B. C. statement? 


Paper Mills Spending Millions for 
New Machinery and Equipment Now! 


Tue paper industry is coming back as a 
market for industrial machinery, equipment and supplies with a 
rush! New mills are being built for the first time in years. Old 
mills are being rehabilitated and modernized. The purchases now 
being consummated run high into the millions for major items of 


equipment alone! 


One big company has placed a contract for plant modernization 
which will aggregate more than $6,000,000. Manufacturers 
specializing in the paper manufacturing field are busier than they 
have been since 1928! 


Paper production, which held up remarkably well during the 
depression, is now running greater than at any time during the 
past five or six years. Many plants are operating at capacity. Vol- 
ume output means that production efficiency must be maintained 


if costs are to be held at levels low enough to permit a profit. 


Now is the time to step into this big industrial market with your 
story of how you can help paper mills to reduce costs or improve 
quality. Tell them, while they are in a buying mood, about your 
product in the medium which reaches and penetrates the operating 
and purchasing organizations of paper manufacturers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Write today for complete details of the big news of the plant 


construction and modernization program now under way! 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


A.B.C. A.B.P. E.B. FRITZ, Publisher 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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